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Good- Night Ladies 


By Agnes Repplier 


HEN Mr. W. L. George was in this country three 

W years ago picking up the glittering fragments 

which were to compose the inevitable “book 
about America,” he wanted very much to talk to American 
men about American women, and found to his amazement 
that “they didn’t like the subject much.” Mr. George is 
of the opinion that this was because he looks upon women 
as human beings, whereas the men of this country persist 
in regarding them as abstract embodiments of excellence; 
a4 the reason they so persist is because women place this 
h.*but chilling valuation on themselves. 

I dare say that Mr. George is correct in surmising that 
his carefully introduced topic failed to awaken interest; but 
he goes too far afield in assigning a reason for this failure. 
The instinct of self-preservation warns us to steer clear of 
our neighbor’s hobbies, and Mr. George’s pre-occupation 
with women is familiar to us all. He.has exploited them 
exhaustively; he has dissolved them into their component 
parts; he has reduced them to their least common denomina- 
tor. Whether he knows more about them, or merely talks 
more about them, than do other men, it would be invidious to 
say. His heaviest asset has always been an air of finality. 
Wher he pronounces America to be “definitely a woman’s 
country,” nobody offers a contradiction; but nobody feels 
any burning desire to discuss the subject with him. Did 
anyone ever want to discuss systems of taxation with the 
late Mr. Henry George, or the authorship of Shakespeare’s 
plays with the late Mr. Ignatius Donnelly? Does anyone 
lightly allude to race suicide in the presence of Mrs. Sanger? 
We live surrounded by perils and by plagues, but no sane 


‘man opens the floodgates of a dam, or of his neighbor’s 


speech, * +, 

Heaven. ':naws there is little novelty about woman. Adam 
was the only man to whom she was something new. Her 
“elemental inconsistencies” have lent color to every page of 
the world’s history, and she has shown no disposition to 
conceal them. “Woman does not betray her secret,” wrote 
Immanuel Kant ponderously, and with that truly German 
air of providing food for thought. Just what he expected 
her to betray, just what anybody expects her to betray, 
has never been made manifest. The cat is the only one 
of God’s creatures that suggests reserve and perhaps 
secrecy. I have sometimes thought that half-shut eyes 
and the immobility of relaxed nerves may be responsible 
for the suggestion, and that this self-contained little beast 
is less mysterious than it looks. Woman does not even 


look mysterious save in the veiled East. In the West all 
her efforts tend to revelation. Her secret is as easily kept 
as are the secrets of the cat and of the Freemasons, and 
for the same reason. The only thing she does not tell is 
how she is going to vote. This makes her interesting to 
the politicians, if not to the world at large. The basic 
principles of party politics have not yet taken firm hold 
of her intelligence. By-paths and side issues seduce her 
from the main-traveled roads over which the male voter 
sturdily trudges. 

It was inevitable that the first question put by Ameri- 
can reporters to Madame Curie, when that hunted and 
harried lady was running the gauntlet of American hos- 
pitality, was “Do you think women as intelligent as men?” 
To which she answered with refreshing candor that she 
did not know. To spare herself the trouble of forming 
opinions when she had no data upon which to base them 
seemed a simple thing to Madame Curie, who had lived 
all her life among the proven facts of science; but it was 
disconcerting to the reporters who were not seeking in- 
formation but ideas. The heaviest clamor can always be 
raised over undemonstrable points. When Mr. Arnold 
Bennett wrote what was called a “challenging” book about 
women, he explained that he did so because it was a pos- 
sible thing to do. He could no more write a book about 
men, he said, than he could write a book about the multipli- 
cation table. Nobody would challenge five times five. 

Mr. Bennett proclaims himself “a feminist to the point 
of passionateness”; but he is agreeably convinced of man’s 
vast superiority. “In the region of creative intellect there 
are things which men almost habitually do, but which 
women have not done, and give no sign of ever being able 
to do. . Every man knows in his heart, and every 
woman knows in her heart that the average man has more 
intellectual power than the average woman. It is a fact 
imminent in the households of the world.” 

This is the language of all male feminists, with the 
possible exception of Emile Faguet; and Mr. Bennett 
agrees with M. Faguet in refusing to assign any moral 
ascendency to either sex. His unfeeling logical inferences 
are exempt from sensibility. He does not pose as that 
destructive thing, a champion. Consequently he does not 
try to take away from woman something she wants, and 
promise her something she doesn’t. It will be remem- 
bered that John Burns, believing and desiring that hus- 
bands should support their wives, proposed to hasten the 
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millennium by barring married women from paid indus- 
tries, especially from factory and educational work.. He 
seemed to think that by excluding them from labor he 
assured them a comfortable domesticity. Their own de- 
sires and predilections counted for nothing in his mind. 
It is on the same principle that sentimental senators from 
western states (largely populated by men) keep “Mother’s 
Day,” and strive to prevent daughters from smoking in 
public. They believe that women are far too good to have 
their own way. 

Some months ago Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer, writing for 
the “Yale Review,” protested bitterly against the intrusion 
of woman’s superfluous goodness into American letters. 
The magazines, he said, have ten thousand women readers 
to one man (figures can lie), and these readers will not 
tolerate truth. “Feeling, beauty and romance are deliv- 
ered to a feminine supervision which promptly syndicates 
them into the corporation of dressmakers, candy manufac- 
turers and jewelers.” Women write magazine stories, and 
women read them. “Literature in the United States is 
being strangled with a petticoat.” 

It was to be expected that these accusations would pro- 
voke vigorous denials. Earnest ladies pointed out to Mr. 
Hergesheimer that a fair proportion of improper books 
are written every year by the petticoated, and assured 
him that they read these books with as much relish as do 
men. Cynics suggested that Mr. Hergesheimer’s feminine 
world must be composed of the elderly; and that the flap- 
per, who is a moral shock-absorber, and who is needlessly 
counseled by Mr. Bennett never to read the books which 
cater to her grandmother, has not yet crossed his vision. 
Thoughtful people who have been long aware of the thin- 


terances of Mr. Bertrand Russell. A _ certain 

nobility of feeling, I am quite sure, is the source 
of that nobility of tone. That he has an extraordinary 
gift for keen and subtle thought has been shown by his 
researches in the philosophy of mathematics. Add to 
these qualities a remarkable command of effective expres- 
sion, and we have a combination difficult to match. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that almost simultane- 
ously two of our three intellectual radical weeklies have 
printed, with unusual prominence, articles in which Mr. 
Russell sets forth his judgment of what America is, and 
what her present predominance in the world’s affairs 
promises—or threatens—to signify. It is not my purpose 
to discuss, or even to summarize, these articles. But their 
main intent is to impress his readers with the conviction 
that, in spite of many virtues which he admits, America 
is under the sway of two fatal drawbacks to high and 
worthy action—the control of the nation by selfish financial 
interests and a rooted unwillingness to hear the truth, or 
even to permit it to be expressed. To discuss the degree 
in which these assertions are justified by the facts would 
require a volume rather than a page; but to discuss the 
weight to which Mr. Russell’s assertion of the facts is en- 
titled is a much harder task, for the articles themselves 
furnish internal evidence amply sufficient for that purpose. 
Of this evidence I propose to give a few examples. 

The very first remark upon American characteristics 
that Mr. Russell makes in his Freeman article is this: 

I know there is in America a great deal of what is called 


A CERTAIN nobility of tone characterizes the ut- 
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ness of magazine fiction, asked themselves for the thou- 
sandth time whether this was because the editors—at the 
bidding of the publishers—watered it, or because they 
could not get it stronger. Women have so much to answer 
for in a world which they have always helped to run 
that I should hate to hold them responsible for the lack 
of the imaginative quality in American stories. Perhaps 
if American magazines would banish once and forever 
the inane female heads which decorate so many of their 
covers, they would suggest less persistently to the world 
the idea of “feminine supervision.” 

And the banishment of these sugary pictures might 
have a double significance. It might be taken to indicate 
a respite from the unceasing chatter about women which 
has added little to our knowledge and nothing to our wis- 
dom. Such a respite would be very tranquilizing. Church 
conferences might then inveigh less bitterly against 
woman’s harmless follies. Male feminists might stop talk- 
ing about the “unfathomable wonder of her sex,” which 
is no more wonderful today than it has always been. 
Female feminists might bewail less piteously the long 
centuries of repression, which are now comfortably over. 
The “Woman’s Who’s Who?” might go the way of the 
“Woman’s Bible,” and other superfluous segregations. Mr. 
Georges complacent denunciation of men, “From the days 
of the anthropoid ape we have developed nothing in women 
but the passionate quality,” might be forgotten in view of 
the more useful qualities which women have developed in 
themselves. And why harp eternally on one theme? The 
whole subject is staled by repetition. Why not ring down 
the curtain fora spell, and breathe the welcome word, “good- 
night.” 






“idealism.” But what are its manifestations? Prohibition 
certainly is due to “idealism.” Now there are many good 
arguments in favor of prohibition and I am not myself pre- 
pared to oppose it, but no student of modern psychology 
will suppose that these arguments were what persuaded the 
nation. Apart from the interests of those who make non- 
alcoholic drinks, and the hopes of employers that their men 
would work harder, it must have been the case that there 
were more people who found pleasure in preventing others 
from drinking than people who found pleasure in drinking 
themselves. 
Now I myself am an ardent opponent of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and have both read and written’ many severe 
things about it. But I have never come across anything 
even remotely approaching the grotesque absurdity of 
this representation of the way in which it came to be 
adopted. The primary force behind the prohibition move- 
ment was the conviction that drink is a terrible and dev- 
astating evil; the number of persons who supported it 
because they “found pleasure in preventing other people 
from drinking” was too small to be worth even mention- 
ing, and yet to Mr. Russell they were the whole thing. As 
for the “people who found pleasure in drinking themselves,” 
the trouble with them was that they did not take enough 
interest in preserving that pleasure to make a fight for it. 
Indeed, Mr. Russell’s statement is so manifestly silly that 
one feels a little ashamed to controvert it as though it 
‘were merely false. 

Mr. Russell’s next illustration relates to the treatment 
of Socialists. He has a good point in the exclusion of the 
Socialist Assemblymen at Albany two years ago; but while 
here he has something, instead of nothing, to work upon, 
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he works his material for infinitely more than it is worth: 


The Bible says “Thou shalt not steal,’ but Socialists 
believe that civilization can only be preserved by confisca- 
tion of private property. Therefore they are immoral men, 
who must not be allowed to sit in a Legislature to which 
they have been duly elected and whose heads may be bashed 
in by loyal mobs who invade their houses. Sacco and Van- 
zetti are accused of a murder, and there is no conclusive evi- 
dence that they committed it; but their political opinions 
are undesirable, so that no one is interested in the mere 
question of fact: Did they, or did they not, commit the 
murder? 

As a picture of America’s treatment of Socialists, this is 
only a shade less extravagant than Mr. Russell’s account 
of prohibition: one man’s “head bashed in” suffices for his 
verdict on a nation of a hundred million people; that that 
same nation trusts the fairness of a jury, and of the courts 
which have given Sacco and Vanzetti the benefit of every 
resource of appeal and delay, is proof that it is willing to 
see two innocent men hanged as murderers because it 
doesn’t like their opinions; on the other hand, the fact 
that thousands of Socialists go their way unmolested, and 
that scores of Socialist newspapers, printed in a dozen 
languages, are published undisturbed, is to Mr. Russell a 
circumstance too trifling to be thought of. 

One might take up in turn every illustration Mr. Rus- 
sell offers of his thesis, and show how it violates the funda- 
mental requirement of truthful portrayal of the facts. 
But I will content myself with citing just one more in- 
stance: 

An extraordinary object lesson has been afforded by Rus- 
sia. I suppose it is now generally known that the Bolshe- 
viks were no worse than any other Russian party as regards 
atrocities or morals, and that they were making an honest 
attempt to establish a system which they, in common with 
many other people, believe to be better than capitalism. 
But they repudiated the Russian debt. ‘Therefore Great 
Britain, France, Japan and America were willing to inflict 
death by slow starvation upon the population of Russia. 
(Great Britain, it is true, drew back when we saw that the 
Bolsheviks could menace our position in India; but this 
can hardly be called an idealistic motive.) When the fail- 
ure of the harvest made it clear that the powers could in- 
flict death by starvation, the Bolsheviks announced that they 
would assume responsibility for the debt and abandon the 
parts of their system which were most offensive to the big 
capitalists. Immediately the scene changed, and we find 
the nations tumbling over each other in their eagerness to 
relieve starving Russia. 

I do not quote this passage for the purpose of challenging 
Mr. Russell’s account of the alleged “policy of slow starva- 
tion” adopted by the great Powers; false as that account is, 
there is at least room for some kind of controversy about 
it. But what ought’to arrest the attention of anybody 
whose mental processes are not wholly in abeyance, is the 
statement about the abandonment of that policy, which I 
have put in italics. The fact here is too simple for dis- 
pute. The transformation scene which Mr. Russell 
presents so dramatically, and which furnishes the whole 
point of his “extraordinary object lesson,” took place only 
in his own imagination. So far from “the nations tumbling 
over each other in their eagerness to relieve starving 
Russia,” relief has been furnished almost exclusively by 
America, which has almost no interest in the question of 
Russia’s repudiation of her debt. Thai this relief was sent 
when, and because, the full horror of the famine became 
known—that it was sent from motives of humanity and 
not of cold-blooded calculation—everybody knows who has 
not given himself over to a strong delusion; but, be that 
as it may, Mr. Russell’s statement about the nations, when 
they found it to their own interest, “tumbling over each 
other in their eagerness to relieve starving Russia,” is so 
palpably false that it is difficult to see how it could have 
been made by any person in his senses. 

Now, there is nothing on which Mr. Bertrand Russell 
more prides himself than his love of truth, nothing that so 
distresses him as the absence of that attribute in other 
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people. “The two qualities,” he tells us, “which I consider 
superlatively important are love of truth and love of our 
neighbor. I find love of truth obscured in America by 
commercialism.” How comes it that, in the face of this 
consuming love of truth, Mr. Russell goes up and down the 
world uttering gross and reckless falsehoods? It would 
be an easy answer to say that there is in him a morbid 
streak that accounts for this strange anomaly. It would 
be easy to pronounce some catchword of the very latest 
psychology, to invoke the jargon of complexes, by way of 
explanation. But I have little confidence in the catch- 
words of the very latest psychology, and a profound con- 
tempt for the jargon of complexes. I have no explanation 
to offer that has any savor either of scientific or of pseudo- 
scientific authority. But I can make a simple conjecture 
which seems to me to go far towards accounting for the 
phenomenon. Mr. Russell does think that he loves the 
truth; but he flatters himself that all that is essential 
about the truth is contained in certain sweeping conclu- 
sions which he arrived at long ago. The same thing may 
be true of most of us; but we don’t go about burning in- 
cense to ourselves as sacred repositories of the love of truth, 
and looking down with condescending tolerance upon those 
whose conclusions are different from our own. And the 
consequence is that, though we may fall far short of that 
scrupulous conscientiousness which is the imperative 


requirement of a genuine love of truth, we do pay a cer- 


tain decent respect to facts when we undertake to talk 
about facts. To Mr. Russell and his tribe—a tribe amply 
represented in our intellectual radical press—facts that. 
point away from their preconceived conclusions are merely 
trivial accidents, worthy of no notice even though their 
name be legion and their authenticity unquestionable; 
while everything pointing their way that has even the 
superficial appearance of being a fact, and even anything 
that presents itself to their imagination as a possible fact, 
at once assumes the character of a profoundly signifi- 
cant truth. Ordinary vulgar lying is far:below the spiritual 
plane on which they live; but unfortunately ordinary 
vulgar truthfulness—the sense of responsibility which is 
binding on ordinary everyday men—is equally remote from 
their exalted level. They have paid in advance the whole 
price of truth, in adopting the noble principles to which 
they consecrate their pens; from the petty installments 
which the rest of us feel under obligation to pay, on eacn 
separate occasion when love of truth demands it of us, 
they have exempted themselves once for all. 

Whether this or some other be the explanation of the 
unscrupulousness which so many of the radical intelli- 
gentsia habitually exhibit in their dealings with the truth, 
the unscrupulousness itself is unmistakable, and is one of 
the most serious elements in the intellectual situation of 
our time. It is precisely because it has none of the ear- 
marks of ordinary lying—precisely because it is an accom- 
paniment not of ignoble but of noble sentiment—that it 
is so dangerous. The young people—and many older peo- 
ple, too, but it is the young people who count for most in 
this—the young people who are carried along in the flow 
of Mr. Russell’s eloquence and logic do not stop to exer- 
cise their critical faculties. They scarcely note, if they 
note at all, even such palpable falsehoods and absurdities 
as those pointed out above. And thus when they come to 
Mr. Russell’s dictum—no less false and baseless, only not 
so obviously so—about why America stayed out of the war 
and why she went into it, or about the control of our 
Government by the financiers, they swallow it bait, hook, 
and sinker. Is it too much to hope that some of them 
at least will ask themselves the simple question, How 
much confidence is to be placed, in regard to profound 
world issues, upon the judgment of those who show them- 
selves recklessly untruthful in their assertions about simple 
and outstanding facts? 
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The Bolshevist Object Lesson 


HE ghastly spectacle of Russia has long ceased 
T to furnish much material for controversy as to 
the facts. The reports that come out of Bol- 
shevy present an almost monotonous uniformity in 
essentials. As far back as almost two years ago, H. G. 
Wells, who has certainly no prejudice against Utopias, 
came back from Russia with a tale but little different 
from that which had been told all along by conserva- 
tive journalists. The latest thing is the story by Emma 
Goldman which is coming out in the New York World. 
This revolutionist of revolutionists makes a report 
which differs from that recently made by Charles R. 
Crane, a typical American business man, only in paint- 
ing the situation in even darker colors and comment- 
ing upon it in language even more damning. And it is 
not the famine, be it well understood, that these people 
have been talking about; it is the horror and wretched- 
ness that prevailed long before the famine set in. 
About the facts, then, there is fairly genera] and sub- 
stantial agreement; but about the assessment of blame, 
the analysis of cause, there is all the variation you 
please. No contrast could be greater, for example, than 
that between Mr. Wells’s view of the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility and the view held by Emma 
Goldman. Mr. Wells fully admitted the fact of eco- 
nomic failure and social despotism, of want and starva- 
tion, but held that all this would have been sure to 
happen, in the circumstances, no matter who had been 
in power. The Bolsheviki, he said, “have done upon 
principle what any other Government would have had 
to do from necessity.” Emma Goldman’s view is pre- 
cisely the opposite of this. She exhausts the resources 
of language in branding the Bolshevist Government— 
its brutality, its stupidity, its rottenness—as the prime 
cause of Russia’s desperate plight. Here is a specimen 
of her denunciation: 


Under such enslaving and degrading conditions one need 
not be surprised that the people shirked the work, because 
they hated it and the way they were driven to it. They 
began to look upon the Communist State as the new leech 
that was sapping their life-blood. 


In one respect, to be sure, there may be said to be a 
sort of agreement between Miss Goldman’s view and 
that of Mr. Wells. The one places the blame on the 
methods of the Bolshevist rulers, the other puts it on 
the situation with which they were confronted; but 
both alike shut their eyes to the possibility that the 
principles underlying the Bolshevist régime may be the 
predominant cause of its ghastly failure. 

We ourselves do not regard the failure of the Com- 
munist experiment in Russia as conclusive proof that 
Communism cannot be made to work. A single experi- 
ence, even under normal conditions, cannot suffice to 
demonstrate ‘a general proposition of this character; 
still less can it do so under such abnormal conditions as 
those that have existed in Russia. But “the man in the 
street” who sets down the failure as conclusive is in- 


finitely nearer right in his thinking than is the shallow 
illuminatus who complacently ignores the question alto- 
gether. The man in the street may not formulate all 
the reasons for his conclusion; but in the back of his 
head there are reasons which influence his judgment 
over and above the mere fact of recorded failure. He 
knows that the vast organism of civilized society, under 
which hundreds of millions of human beings live in a 
certain degree of contentment and happiness, does not 
function by accident. He knows that people go about 
their business, and maintain their complex relations 
with one another and with their environment, under the 
influence of motives which, in the main, arise spon- 
taneously in the mind and heart of each individual. The 
desire to advance in the world, the fear of falling back, 
an honest pride in at least keeping one’s head above 
water without being beholden to any one—these are 
perhaps not very exalted springs of action, but they 
have the tremendous merit of being well-nigh universal 
and of keeping the world going. Now, the man in the 
street very justly holds that if a set of people propose 
to dispense with all this, to take away the very heart 
of the organism and put something else in its place, 
the burden of proof is on them to show that it can be 
done. When they make an appalling failure, the man 
in the street doesn’t say that taking out the heart of 
the organism had nothing to do with the failure; he 
knows that it had a tremendous deal to do with the 
failure—that it was, in fact, the essential cause of the 
failure. If he goes a step farther and asserts posi- 
tively that nobody will ever make a success of the 
operation, he goes farther than a strict logic can ap- 
prove; but he is fully justified in regarding the failure 
as strengthening the overwhelming presumption that 
there was against the experiment before it was made. 
The trouble with the easy-going illuminati is that they 
imagine there is no presumption worth considering in 
favor of a system which has actually, for hundreds of 
years, accomplished the miracle of keeping so complex 
a thing as civilized society going, and has supplied to a 
steadily increasing proportion of the population a 
steadily increasing degree of ease and comfort. 


Crime and Punishment 


N the closing rush of the New York Legislature’s 
| recent session a bill was passed, without discus- 
sion or examination, which makes an extraordi- 
nary and sweeping extension of the parole system. It 
places at the discretion of the Parole Board the paroling 
of any first offender, however serious his crime, at the 
end of one year of his prison term. The way in which 
the bill was rushed through—to say nothing of the 
charge that it was designed especially to bring about 
the liberation of Brindell, whose atrocious system of 
blackmail in the building trades was exposed and 
brought to an end by the strenuous exertions of Mr. 
Untermyer—is in itself sufficient ground for the killing 
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of the bill by a pocket veto, which it is hoped Governor 
Miller will decide upon. But the discussion of it brings 
forward questions of vital interest relating not to the 
particular measure but to the general principles gov- 
erning the treatment of crime. 

Bills of the nature of the one to which we have re- 
ferred are, broadly speaking, advocated on the ground 
that they are applications of the principle of the inde- 
terminate sentence. And the reasons for objecting to 
them are chiefly two: First, that they are not really 
and truly applications of that principle; and secondly, 
that that principle itself must not be regarded as an 
absolute dogma, but as a practical principle, excellent 
within certain limits but unjustified beyond those limits. 

Thoroughgoing champions of the indeterminate-sen- 
tence principle usually rest their case upon the assump- 
tion that the sole justified object of imprisoning a 
criminal is to protect society from the danger to which 
his being at large would expose it; that accordingly he 
should be confined until that danger has been removed 
by satisfactory proof of his reformation, but no longer; 
that punishment, simply as punishment, should have no 
place in our system of dealing with crime. 

Now this theory, excellent as are some of its applica- 
tions, is fundamentally unsound. The reformation of 
the criminal, his restoration to the community in such 
shape as to give him a chance of being a decent and 
useful member of society, is an object that must always 
be kept in view, and advances of inestimable value in 
this direction have been made in the last few decades. 
But the primary object of the criminal code is not to 
reform those who are already criminals, but to deter 
others from becoming criminals. In so far as both 
objects can be attained, they must both be pursued; but 
it would be a disastrous error to forget the primary 
purpose in the pursuit of the secondary. 

The spectacle of persons who had committed atrocious 
or revolting crimes being freed after the serving of a 
short term of imprisonment, simply because they had 
given evidence of being reformed, would diminish be- 
yond all calculation the deterrent effect of the whole 
system of criminal law. How great that effect is, there 
is no possible way of computing on the basis of prison 
statistics; for the deterrence is measured not by the 
record of those who have been criminals but by the un- 
known story of the multitude who have refrained from 
crimes which there has been strong temptation to com- 
mit. And what does more than anything else to keep 
those who are weak, and those who are inclined to 
crime, from yielding to these temptations, is the in- 
stinctive association of the idea of the crime with the 
idea of punishment—and in the case of a heinous crime 
the idea of a terrible punishment. 

This invaluable association of ideas would be extir- 
pated if the principle of the indeterminate sentence 
were to be applied to all classes of crime. And in the 
classes of crimes to which it does properly apply, it is 
essential that it shall be applied with the most con- 
Sscientious care and the soundest judgment. To turn 
over to a Board of Parole thousands of cases of every 
conceivable degree of seriousness would mean not a 
careful, conscientious, minute inquiry into the nature 
and history of each case, but an almost haphazard de- 
cision, based on superficial evidence and probably very 
often on mere personal influence. If we are to have the 
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indeterminate-sentence principle genuinely and whole- 
somely put into practice we must do two things: we 
must provide the large body of able and devoted prison 
officials necessary to its intelligent administration, and 
we must confine its operation to classes of crime in 
which it does not interfere with the imperative claims 
of effective deterrence. 


England and Russia: A Trag- 
edy of Misunderstanding 


I | O thoughtful student of the history of the Nine- 
teenth Century, tracing the ambitions, the jeal- 
ousies, and the conflicts of the great Powers, 

but must reflect on the tragic irony of the situation 

which Britain now faces in India and Turkey. In it 
he sees the avoidable consequences of a great historic 
lie, the results of a misunderstanding as stupid as that 
of the two knights looking upon opposite sides of the 
same shield. The lie was the forged “Will of Peter the 

Great,” which Napoleon had concocted to further his 

purposes in his struggle against England, and the mis- 

understanding that grew out of it was England’s obses- 
sion that the objective of all Russian policy was the 
conquest of India. 

Throughout the Nineteenth Century the suspicion 
born of this obsession was the background of all Anglo- 
Russian relations. Thus, for example, when Nicholas 
I, sincerely anxious to solve the Eastern question in a 
manner compatible with the aspirations of the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan, approached the British Ambas- 
sador confidentially on the subject of the “Sick Man of 
Europe,” this was at once taken as evidence of a deep- 
laid scheme against England. There is no reason to 
believe that the Russian Government at any time cher- 
ished designs on India, yet his belief, fostered assidu- 
ously by numerous writers, precipitated many a danger- 
ous crisis in which war was narrowly averted. 

It is the irony of history that after the persistence 
of this delusion for a century, the Soviet Government, 
which has broken with all the traditions of Russian 
policy, should now definitely adopt the very policy which 
England attributed to their predecessors. There is 
ample evidence that millions of Soviet gold have been 
devoted to stirring up revolution in India and that 
Soviet diplomacy and dispositions in Central Asia have 
been directed toward an attack on the British Raj. 

While there is undoubtedly much trouble in store for 
England in her Indian Empire, the present Soviet 
régime and its subversive policy will pass. It is a pity 
therefore that so much of British policy toward Russia 
since the Revolution should have been influenced by the 
old obsession. It has seemed as if English statesmen 
were bent upon taking advantage of Russia’s present 
difficulties to hamstring her for the future. We be- 
lieve that England’s best interests and those of a world 
desiring peace lie in the abandonment of the mistaken 
policy generally associated with the name of Beacons- 
field. The Russia which arises from the present chaos 
will have its hands full for many a long year with its 
own internal development. Only a bitter struggle to 
recover her unity can turn aside energies into militaris- 
tic channels. By a wise policy of codperation and assist- 
unce to Russia in realizing her natural aspirations 
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Great Britain can make of Russia a firm friend; by 
attempting to thwart her legitimate desires by dismem- 
berment and repression or by giving aid and comfort 
to her Bolshevist oppressors, she will raise up a poten- 
tial enemy and renew an old and baseless feud. 


Reinstating the Turk 


GENERATION that recalls with a thrill of 
A horror MacGahan’s exposure of the Bulgarian 

atrocities, and before whose eyes is still fresh 
the awful picture of the Armenian massacres—un- 
equalled since the days of Jengis Khan and Tamer- 
lane—a generation that was led to believe that one 
beneficent result of the great war was to be the elim- 
ination of the Turk from Europe, will read with amazed 
disappointment of the Near East agreement arrived at 
by the recent conference in Paris. By it the Treaty of 
Sévres is virtually rewritten to the advantage of the 
defeated enemy. The Turks are to resume thir na- 
tional existence with Constantinople as their capital, 
and the secular and religious authority of the Sultan is 
restored. The Greeks, to be sure, are to have Adrian- 
ople and most of Thrace, Smyrna is to be under a 
‘special régime, and the Straits are to be demilitarized 
and kept open. The Armenians—if any remain alive— 
are to become a special charge ‘of the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

The Greeks perforce have accepted the new arrange- 
ment, and the Sultan at Constantinople likewise. Mus- 
tapha Kemal, at Angora, whose power has become more 
autocratic in recent months and whose arrogance has 
grown with the Mussulman unrest in India and the con- 
flict of British and French ambitions in the Near East, 
is inclined to refuse it. He is not satisfied to see 
Adrianople in the hands of the Greeks, and Mecca and 
Medina under the King of the Hedjaz. Eventually he 
will come into line and another of those make-shift ar- 
rangements for which European diplomacy is famous 
will be put into effect. That the expedient can bring 
lasting peace even the most optimistic will doubt. 

But this amazing reversal of Allied policy, this going 
back on all the virtuous protestations that the unspeak- 
able Turk was to be driven back to his native habitat in 
Asia and his centuries of misrule over Christian popu- 
lations were to end, is not a mere caprice of European 
politics. Nor is it due wholly or even largely to an at- 
tempt to adjust Anglo-French rivalries. Its true basis 
is the recognition of the existence of a vast force in the 
world, a force that must be reckoned with, the power of 
Islam. Kemal himself in the forbidding plateau of 
Anatolia might be defeated or ignored, but four hundred 
million followers of the Prophet, spread over Asia and 
Africa and looking to the Sultan as Caliph, are not thus 
to be dealt with. They are a stern reality before 
which, in the present distracted state of the world, 
many sentimental and moral considerations must yield. 

Of the many interesting speculations to which the 
settlement gives rise, one or two may be specially noted. 
Most noteworthy is the effect, historically, of the col- 
lapse of Russia. Here is an enormous population oc- 
cupying a vast and potentially rich domain whose 
economic future is bound up with the question of 
the outlet through the Straits and for whom Constanti- 
nople has a peculiar religious significance. Yet the 
fall of the Tsar, the failure of the Provisional Gov- 
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ernment, and the withdrawal from the war have left 
Russia no voice .in a settlement that touches her most 
vital interests. It may be taken as a foregone con- 
clusion that as soon as she recovers her power and in- 
fluence she will demand and force a revision. 

Again, as to India, the settlement may mollify the 
leaders of the Khalifat movement and to that extent 
may justify the concessions of the British; but we are 
inclined to believe that the strength of this movement 
has been greatly exaggerated and that the concessions 
may be interpreted as a sign of weakness. 

Poor Armenia! We all remember the pious declara- 
tion for her independence and national home. We 
also remember how the Powers sought to shift the 
responsibility for carrying this out to President Wilson 
and America. And the diplomatic game of “passing 
the buck” still continues. The straggling remnants 
of this harassed people are placed again under Turk- 
ish sovereignty with the futile assurance that they are 
to be a special charge of the Council of the League of 
Nations—a sorry jest. ln 

The Near East agreement and the restoration of the 
Turk is a sad commentary on the post-war statesman- 
ship of Europe. The Turkish peasant is a good citizen 
—hbetter, according to most observers, than his neigh- 
bors; but Turkish rule, Turkish administration, is an 
anachronism and it is appalling to think that no way 
has been found for putting an end to the subjection 
of Christian populations to its devastating sway. 


The Coal Strike Prospect 


N the eve of the coal strike there are clear indi- 
O cations that in the outcome there will be a re- 

duction of the war-time wage-rates now paid to 
mine workers. These, together with the railroad 
workers and those of the building trades, represent a 
wage-peak rising conspicuously above the lowered level 
of other wages. The householder has before him six 
months when he will want little coal. The industrial 
consumer, with business: very slack, is in much the 
same position. And it is tolerably clear that the soft 
coal operators feel that this is the time to break the 
power of the Mine Workers’ Union. The union oper- 
ators have suffered severely during the past year from 
the competition of non-union mines, which were able 
to lower their wage-rates in the middle of 1921. The 


’ Union has refused to consider a wage reduction, and 


the operators have realized that the economic situation 
makes this the time for a finish fight. 

It is an unfortunate fact—for which labor leaders 
are not solely responsible—that the modern trade union 
is by its nature an inclusive labor monopoly, usually 
devoid of any will (and perhaps of any power) to 
adjust its policy to the promotion of the welfare of its 
trade as an industry. One of the chief evils in the 
soft coal industry is an excess of workers much in- 
clined to erratic working habits. Like the longshore 
industry, too many men are trying to live upon it. Yet 
this evil cannot be remedied by itself—the remedy 
depends, at least in the soft coal industry, on other 
conditions to produce which the whole industry needs 
to be reformed. It would be a thousand pities if this 
present struggle should produce another “famous vic- 
tory” of which no one could recall the meaning. 
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The Story of the Week 























Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


The Domestic Budget 
The Army Bill 


HE President having informally expressed disapproval 
of the provision of the House Army bill which di- 
rected that no part of the Army appropriation should be 
used for maintenance of troops in China or for maintenance 
of more than 500 troops in Europe or 5,000 troops in the 
Panama Canal Zone or 5,000 troops in Hawaii, and having 
denounced it as an invasion of his constitutional prerogatives 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Army; and the inference 
being shrewdly drawn that he would veto the bill should it 
be presented to him with that provision as a part thereof: 
the offensive provision was eliminated from the bill. 
The bill was passed by the House on March 29. It pro- 
vides that by July 1 the enlisted strength of the army be 
reduced to 115,000 men plus 


there should be at least a full division (26,000 men) in each. 
The War Department statement is extremely conservative. 


Clean-up of the Four-Power Treaty 

After an idle debate the Senate, by a vote of 73 to 0, rati- 
fied the supplement to the Four-Power Treaty which inter- 
prets that treaty as not applying to Japan proper, and the 
declaratory statement which reserves United States policy 
as to Pacific mandates and excludes from the “controver- 
sies” which may fall under the provisions of the Four- 
Power Treaty “questions which, according to principles of 
international law, lie exclusively within the domestic juris- 
diction of the respective powers.” The immigration ques- 
tion, of course, is the chief of these questions. 


The United States and the Reparations Commission 


It is rumored that the President is convinced of the neces- 
sity to our interests of hav- 





7,000 Philippine scouts, and |, Sonne Set eee 
the officer strength to 11,000. |) : 

General Harbord has made 
some very pertinent com- 
ments on certain features of 
the bill: 

Our unpreparedness at the 
outbreak of a war entails tre- 
mendous expense, amounting 
in the World War, for exam- 

ple, to approximately $24,000,- 
000,000. 


After the war the size of 
our debt incurred through un- 
preparedness brings a demand 
for economy and we continue 
unprepared. Thus unpre- 
paredness brings the debt and 
the debt continues unpre- 
paredness. 


Referring to the War De- 
partment estimate of $3,500,- 
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ing an official American rep- 
resentative on the Repara- 
tions Commission. The reso- 
lution ratifying the Berlin 
Treaty requires express 
authorization from Congress 
for such appointment. The 
President might ask for the 
authorization, and then pro- 
ceed to appoint, or he might 
nominate a_ representative 
and ask for his confirmation 
by Congress. 

















America to the Fore in 
Aeronautics 
The new General Air Ser- 
vice Company of the United 
States has bought from the 
Schuette-Lanz Airship Com- 








000 as required for fifteen 
days’ training of 28,000 re- 
serve officers and 20,000 en- 
listed reserves, the general observed: 


The House bill carries $250,000 for reserve officers and 
$100 for enlisted reserves. A reserve of 1,000 officers and 
one enlisted man can be trained for the sum provided. At 
that rate, the enlisted reserve would never be trained and 
it would take over sixty years to give the 65,000 reserve 
officers fifteen days’ training each. 


It seems that the War Department plans for the National 
Guard call for about $30,000,000 for field training, armory 
drills, and so on. On this head the general remarked: 


The $6,500,000 carried by the House bill will leave about 
one-third of the National Guard without field training this 
year. It will permit no rifle matches, no preliminary camps, 
and the attendance at service schools of but a fraction of 
the National Guard officers who had hoped to go. . . . 
The $21,000,000 provided by the House bill will limit the 
National Guard to 100,000 men, whereas 144,000 men are 
now in the service and 20,000 more would have been in the 
service by the end of June. 


There are now 7,000 soldiers in the Panama Canal Zone 
and 12,000 in Hawaii. The War Department declares that 


International 


An aeroboat and a motorboat racing off Miami 


pany of Germany the manu- 
facturers’ and patent rights 
of the latter company cover- 
ing the entire world. It is said that this practically means 
transfer’ to this country of the German rigid airship in- 


' dustry. At any rate it will, if Dr. Schuette is to be be- 


lieved, give the United States “the premier position in the 
aeronautics of the world.” 


The Increase of Suicides 


The Save-a-Life League has issued a report on suicide 
for the year 1921. The League officials have definite infor- 
mation of 12,000 suicides, and they estimate that at least 
8,000 occurred which were not reported to them. The report 
declares that suicides were 23 per cent. more numerous in 
1921 than in 1920, and contains the following observation: 

The growing complexity of our modern life, the feverish 
unrest, crimes, divorce, bizarre and questionable dress and 
other things have caused deranged nerves, depression and 
less self-control. 

The suicides reported include “10 editors, 10 well-known 
writers, 40 college students, 51 school teachers, 21 clergy- 
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men, 57 judges and lawyers, 7 mayors, 93 bankers, and 88 
presidents of large business concerns.” 


The Post-Basket-Makers of Arizona 

An expedition working under the auspices of the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard claims to have discovered in north- 
eastern Arizona evidences of a people intermediate in cul- 
ture between the Arizona “basket-makers” and cliff-dwell- 
ers. Probably not a distinct people; probably the basket- 
makers in a later phase. The “basket-makers” had no per- 
manent dwellings; their successors or descendants lived 
either in caves enlarged into suitable dwellings or in stone 
houses in the open. These post-basket-makers had pottery, 
fired and crudely decorated. They grew corn; they had 
dogs—real sure-enough dogs, not domesticated coyotes; two 
dog-mummies have been found. They were rather dolico- 
cephalous, like the basket-makers, but unlike the “cliff- 
dwellers,” who tended to brachycephaly. 


Lincoln as a Military Genius 

General Pershing has discovered that Abraham Lincoln 
was a military genius. This gift the general attributes, in 
the main, to the abundant supply of common sense with 
which the great President was endowed. “After all,” he 
says, “military sagacity is but the application of common 
sense, through the exercise of which all principles of strat- 
egy have been evolved.” And, in addition to this basic gift 
of common sense, the general finds in Lincoln a power of 
concentration, an ability to think things through, and an 
unwavering confidence in the triumph of right, which ren- 
dered it possible for a man, untrained in the conduct of 
war, to make important strategical decisions, which Lincoln, 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of the North, was 
more than once called upon to make. 


Brief Items 

On March 29 the Senate, by a vote of 74 to 1, ratified the 
Naval Treaty and unanimously ratified the treaty relating 
to submarines and noxious gases; in each case without res- 
ervations. 

On March 30 the Senate ratified the two treaties relating 
to China, one unanimously, the other with only one dissent- 
ing vote; thus completing ratification of the six treaties and 
one declaration which resulted from the Washington Con- 
ference. sd i 

The textile strike situation in New England has not ma- 
terially changed since last week. There is no new develop- 
ment of importance to record in the coal situation. The 
long-threatened strike of the anthracite coal miners and 
unionized bituminous coal miners began on April 1. 

* * * 

On March 29 the House, by 142 to 50, passed the bill 
authorizing 
postponement 
for twenty- 
five years of 
payment by 
Austria of 
her debt to 
our Govern- 
ment of $25,- 
000,000 for 
grain pur- 
chased 
through the 
United States 
Grain Cor- 





poration. 
* * * 
The con- 











tract for con- 
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tunnel under the Hudson River has been awarded, the suc- 
cessful bid being $19,331,723.50. Work will begin about 
May 1; the tunnel must be completed within thirty-six 
months from the date of signature of the contract. 
* * * 
Eighty-three per cent. of the 12,588,949 motor vehicles 
in the world are in the United States. 


The British Empire 


The Irish Situation 

MEETING (forbidden by Collins and Griffith) of Re- 

publican Army extremists was held, as scheduled, 

in Dublin, on Sunday the 26th; and not in Dublin merely, 

but in the Mansion House, Dublin. Two hundred took part; 

claiming to be accredited delegates of forty-nine Republican 

Army brigades; mostly lads in the late teens or early twen- 

ties. They came armed; some came in armored cars with 

machine guns. The meeting was secret, but the following 

has leaked out, or at any rate is presented as authentic by 
the press: 

The “delegates” repudiated the sworn allegiance of the 
army to the Dail Eireann. They declared allegiance of the 
army to the Irish Republic. They elected an executive com- 
mittee of sixteen to control the army, and authorized it to 
draft a constitution to be submitted to a subsequent conven- 
tion and to reéstablish and enforce the Belfast boycott. 

What part of the army these fiery juvenals represent 
(there were some old heads present, but few), and how 
really important this meeting was, it remains to see. Some 
other queer things happened in Dublin that day; but, where- 
as almost all important doings in Ireland are queer, not all 
queer doings are important. One would like to know what 
kind of constitution the Committee of Sixteen is to draw 
up; a constitution for the army or a constitution for the 
republic? Richard Mulcahy has declared the mutinous 
“delegates” suspended from the army. 

* * 

On March 80 Sir James Craig, Premier of Ulster, Michael 
Collins, head of the Provisional Government of the Irish 
Free State, and Arthur Griffith, President of the Dail 
Eireann, conferred in London with representatives of the 
British Government and with each other upon the conditions 
in Belfast and on the border which hold menace of war be- 
tween North and South. They signed an agreement which, 
if cordially carried out, should bring immediate peace to 
Belfast and the border; which paves the way for a settle- 
ment of the boundary between Ulster and the Free State 
without recourse to the Boundary Commission (so obnox- 
ious to Ulster) prescribed by the London Agreement which 
called the Free State into being; and which even mentions 
the possibility ef Irish union. Sir James undertakes to re- 
organize the Ulster special police so as to include a proper 
proportion of Catholics, and to procure reinstatement, as 
soon as industrial conditions will permit, of discharged 
Catholic workmen; and the British representatives agree to 
ask Parliament for a generous grant for public works in 
Ulster, to furnish employment to both Catholics and Prot- 
estants. i 

Altogether it was a fine day’s work, and one especially 
creditable to Sir James Craig, who discovers himself not to 
be the uncompromising marplot of frequent description. 


“Stalky” on India 


Who that was a boy thirty years ago does not remeber 
with vivid satisfaction Stalky, Kipling’s Stalky? This iden- 
tical Stalky, now known as Major General L. C. Dunster- 
ville, C.B., C.S.I., writes for the current Fortnightly Review 
quite the best estimate of the present situation in India 
that has appeared. 

This is what General Dunsterville has to say about that 
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A load of wool on the way to an Australian seaport 


“voice of India” of which certain “Liberals” talk glibly: 


The term “India” is a political and geographical expres- 
sion, implying the area under British rule from the Pamirs 
to Ceylon and from the eastern frontier of Persia to the 
western frontier of the Chinese province of Yunnan. It 
must be borne in mind that this great tract of country has 
never in previous history been under one rule, and a failure 
to realize this leads to false deductions being made (as they 

_ frequently are) when comparing the India of today with the 
India of medieval and ancient history. 

An Indian is an inhabitant of this area of nearly 2,000,000 
square miles. We thus class together the Aryan Hindus, 
the Arab, Afghan, Mughal and Persian Mahomedans, the 
Negroid hill tribes, the Dravidians of Southern India and 
the Indo-Chinese of Assam and Burmah. And we speak 
of these people as having ‘‘a’” voice, and Mr. Gandhi kindly 
tells us what that voice says—an effort far surpassing that 
of the most gifted spiritualistic medium. 

After thirty-five years in India and possessing a deep sym- 
pathy with the inhabitants of that vast country, may I pit 
my intuitive ability against that of Mr. Gandhi and tell you 
what the voice of India says? 

“We are not interested in forms of government and only 
ask to be allowed to till our fields in peace. We neither 
love the English nor hate them, but we respect them. We 
prefer their rule to any other because they are a race apart, 
and consequently stand aloof from our racial animosities 
and religious differences. We can trust them, therefore, to 
be impartial, as we could trust none of our own. We realize 
that they rule justly and we are grateful to them for the 
safety of life and property which was quite unknown under 
any former rule. We like nothing so little as the political 
agitators who claim to speak for us, and we should respect 
our present Government very much more if it treated them 
more according to the summary methods of the great 
Akbar.” . 


Our Liberals are apt to be as bitter as the Indian agi- 
tators themselves upon the head of the social discrimination 
alleged to be shown by the British against the Indians. But 
listen to this true explanation from General Dunsterville: 


There is no racial hatred among the ordinary people ex- 
cept that artificially fostered by political agitators, but 
among what may be called the M.A. and B.A. class it is 
almost universal. Their high standard of education leads 
them to expect terms of social equality which are denied to 
them. The social gulf (created by the Indians, not by us) 
is so enormous that nothing can bridge it. 

They are frequently charming companions and good sports- 
men, but those are not the sole requirements for social equal- 
ity. They wish to mingle in our society, in which our 
womenfolk hold a prominent place, while they keep their 
ladies in the strictest seclusion. They cannot eat with 
us on aceount of their caste rules, nor can they even, as a 
rule, eat with each other. And the fact that an Englishman 
is an eater of beef renders him odious in the eyes of people 
who worship the cow. These caste rules are put on one 
side by the few who visit England, but are generally re- 
sumed in full force on return to India. They are never 
for one moment put aside by the 300,000,000 peasants. 


Very few persons, one ventures to say, know that General 
Dunsterville led the most dare-devilish, adventurous, weird, 
humorous, Stalkyish, expedition of the Great War, into the 
Caucasus region. 


Indian Notes 

According to Sir Michael O’Dwyer, there are “twenty-five 
main vernaculars and several hundred dialects” in India. 
English is the only common language, so that, though only 
1 per cent. of the population knows it, it is the language 
used in all the legislative bodies, and the language in which 
Gandhi’s propaganda is originally issued. The “politically 
minded” Indians are the 1 per cent. who know English, and 
thus make their own the elegant western technique of polit- 
ical and social agitation. Only six persons in every hundred 
can so much as write their names in any language. 


Germany 
Ratification of the Wiesbaden Agreement 


HE Finance Ministers of the Allies at their recent 
meeting ratified the Wiesbaden agreement (drawn 
up many months ago by M. Loucheur for France and Dr. 
Rathenau for Germany); limiting, however, its duration 
to three years, and limiting German supplies to France of 
raw materials and manufactured articles to the value of 
350,000,000 gold marks in 1922, and 750,000,000 gold 
marks in each of the two following years. 


The Allied Control Commissions 


By the Versailles Treaty, after May 1 Germany will no 
longer be required to pay the expenses of Allied control 
commissions whose function it is to supervise German 
execution of the treaty clauses relating to army, navy, and 
air forces. She must, however, facilitate (without ex- 
pense to herself) investigation of German “preparedness” 
by League of Nations commissions. 


Poor Germany, Cruel France! 


Mr. Edwin L. James, writing for the New York Times, 
makes the following simple and eloquent statement: 


This year every man, woman and child in France con- 
tributes the equivalent of $35 gold for repair of the devasta- 
tion the Germans wrought in France. This year every 
man, woman and child in Germany is asked by the Repara- 
tions Commission to contribute the equivalent of $3 gold 
in cash and $6 gold in materials. And the German Chan- 
cellor replies that Germany cannot. 

Since the end of the war every man, woman and child 
in France has paid the equivalent of $200 gold for recon- 
struction. The total of all the German reparation payments 
to all the Allies is equivalent to $40 gold for every man, 
woman and child in Germany. 


Soviet Russia 


Famine Figures 
HE Soviet Commissioner of Health has recently issued 
an estimate of deaths from famine and a prediction 
of future famine mortality, the figures of which are frr 
below Nansen’s figures. He bases his estimate and predic- 
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tion on Ufa statistics, which, he claims, are fairly accurate. 
Should the famine death rate, as estimated, be maintained 
for a year, the total famine mortality would, he predicts, 
be about 1,000,000. Should the rate be increased to the 
maximum probable limit, the total would not exceed 2,000,- 
000. He estimates the total number of famine-stricken as 
between 12,000,000 and 15,000,000. 


Famine Notes 


A French steamer is on the way to Odessa with food- 
stuffs for the famine area given by the French Government. 
The Italian Red Cross is about to dispatch a steamer with 
medicines and foodstuffs for the same destination. Swit- 
zerland is organizing a hospital relief expedition for the 
Volga. 

The region about Odessa is now officially designated a 
“famine district” by the Soviet authorities. It is feared 
that Turkestan must soon receive the same dismal distinc- 
tion. 

End of the Karelian Revolt 


The movement against Soviet rule in Karelia (northwest 
Russia) has been completely crushed by Red troops. As to 
the extent to which the movement has been kept alive by fili- 
bustering expeditions from Finland, 
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Copies of the statement are being sent to the Govern- 
ments of Athens, Constantinople, and Angora, which are 
to be invited to send representatives within a few weeks 
to a city not yet designated, to join the British, Italian, and 
French High Commissioners in Constantinople in negotiat- 
ing a new treaty. Presumably such a meeting is condi- 
tional on acceptance by the Angora Government of the 
Foreign Ministers’ telegraphic proposal (sent March 22) 
of a three weeks’ armistice between the Greek and Turkish 
Nationalist forces. The Greeks have accepted that pro- 
posal; Angora still deliberates it. 


A not too confident press report states that the new 
line proposed in Eastern Thrace runs approximately north 
and south from east of Kirk Kilisseh to west’ of Rodosto. 
That arrangement would transfer to Turkey the Black 
Sea coast of Thrace and make Turkey march once more 
with Bulgaria (important), but would leave in Greek hands 
Adrianople (one of the “Holy Places” of Islam), the Gal- 
lipoli peninsula, and a strip of the Marmora coast. The 
quidnuncs doubt that Mustapha Kemal will consent to any- 
thing less than full Turkish sovereignty in Adrianople. 

The scheme is a botched one, but may possibly serve as a 
working basis for a treaty which the Greeks and Turks 
will ratify, with whatever “mental 
reservations.” 





the Helsingfors and Moscow authori- 
ties differ. As to the sympathy of 
Finland with the rebels, there can 
be no doubt. The Karelians are 
Finno-Ugrians in blood, like the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Finland. 





The Genoa Delegation 

The Soviet delegation to the 
Genoa Conference, headed by Chi- 
cherin, is at Riga, whence it will 
proceed to Berlin. Lenin remains in 
Moscow, not because of illness, as 
was given out, but because the criti- 
cal posture of affairs in Russia for- 
bids his absence. 


What’s to Be Done 
About Turkey? 


N a brief conference at Paris 


A Plan for Reduction 
of Land Armaments 


HE Disarmament Commission of 
the League of Nations has 
submitted to the Governments par- 
ticipating in the League a plan for 
limitation of European land arma- 
ments, of which the following de- 
scription is given by Mr. Edwin L. 
James in the New York Times: 
The commission’s plan, which was 
presented at a recent meeting by 
Lord Esher, representing England, 
embraces all European countries ex- 
cept the Central Powers, whose 
armies are limited by the peace treat- 
ies and Russia. The unit taken is 
30,000 men. There would be the fol- 
lowing allotment of units: Belgium, 


al 


Sac Willa 9. Czechoslovakia, 3; Denmark, 2; 





which ended on March 26, the 


France, and Italy drew up and signed 
a statement of the general terms 
which should in their opinion form the basis of a treaty to 
supersede the Treaty of Sévres. According to a vague press 
dispatch, the following are the chief items of the state- 
ment: 

Turkey to resume full sovereignty of Constantinople and 
a considerable portion of Eastern Thrace, and of Asia 
Minor: except that Smyrna is to have a special régime 
(whatever that may mean), that special minority pro- 
visions will protect the Armenians and other non-Turks 
under Turkish sovereignty, and that the Armenians are 
especially commended to the care of the League of Na- 
tions. The whimsical hope is expressed that the League 
of Nations may find a way to satisfy the Armenians’ “na- 
tional aspirations.” The suggestion is made that a 
“special régime” for Adrianople might be permitted. The 
statement contains important recommendations on Turkish 
finance and revision or abolition of the Capitulations; but 
the press references thereto are unintelligible. Demili- 
tarization of a Straits’ Zone and supervision of that 
Utopian status by an Interallied Commission (backed by 
a small Allied force) is of course re-recommended. “Greece 
is to receive compensation for her sacrifices for the Allied 
cause.” That is sufficiently enigmatic. 





Peixotto at the Hispanic Museum) 


Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, Castello da Péna Cintra (painting by Ernest ae fa “cae % : ar 


1; Rumania, 3; Sweden, 2; Spain, 3; 
Switzerland, 2. 

This would mean forty-six units, or a total of 1,380,000 
soldiers for Europe, which would be a reduction of about 50 
per cent. under the present armies. 

The League Commission also has under consideration an- 
other plan to apply the ratios of the Washington naval treat- 
ies to the navies of the League members not parties to the 
Washington agreement. 

The weakest point of the League plan is the absence of 
Russia from it. Russia not being a member of the League, 
the commission naturally could not lay down the size of her 
army. It is the intention of the League leaders to try to 
get Russia into limitation negotiations and some statesmen 
hope to raise the matter at Genoa. 

As the plan stands, it will meet the opposition of France. 
France’s probable reply to it will be a demand that the 
League be given some sort of Federal force to enable it to 
insure observance of the terms of any such limitation agree- 
ment. 


Lenin Stays at Home 


NE hoped that Lenin would attend the Genoa Confer- 
ence, so that one might know at last which is the more 
magnetic personality, Lenin or Lloyd George. Lloyd George 
was a bold ’un to court the comparison. One may, to be 
sure, choose between Chicherin and Lord Curzon; but one 
has done that long ago. 
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How the Farmer Feels Now 
By Charles Moreau Harger 


after various speakers had voiced complaints and 

outlined remedies for the financial depression af- 
fecting producers, a lanky individual arose in the back of 
the hall. “We entered this situation through the gate of 
extravagance,” he remarked, “and there is just one way 
out—through the gate of thrift and economy.” To some 
extent this idea has permeated the producer’s conscious- 
ness, and his cautious buying during the past year has 
been not so much because of intent to visit punishment on 
business as because a casting up of accounts showed his 
buying power diminished. So he has lessened his purchas- 
ing, and has especially refrained from all things classed as 
luxuries. Along with this he has repaired his machinery, 
refused to buy new implements, and in general put a brake 
on his outgo. 

But events gradually brought their transformation in 
his condition. He hurried his grain to market last autumn, 
fearing the price would drop to pre-war levels, then saw 
its value increase as winter advanced because the supply 
in this country was lessened. Other products began to 
show growing demand in the market, and by spring 
something of a new vision spread before the farmer, set- 
ting him upon a stronger financial foundation. The figures 
are startling. In the ninety days preceding April 1, ac- 
cording to an authority, the advance in values of grain and 
livestock totaled $1,049,000,000, half of this being credited 
to grain, the remainder to livestock. Since the low point 
in 1921 wheat increased 23.1 per cent, corn 20.4 per cent., 
hogs 47.7 per cent., cattle 11.7 per cent., and other products 
correspondingly. These changes alone are sufficient to 
put heart into the plans for the coming season, and when 
it is remembered that farm labor is lower than in a half- 
decade it means a season with a fair prospect for net 
profits—something looked upon a few months ago as hope- 
less, 

But the financial condition with its improvement is only 
one side of the picture. Out of the experience has come 
a psychological change not easily to be overturned. The 
producer gathered out of his period of depression and 
earnest study of conditions a determination to set aright 
some things in marketing and government that he believed 
unjust. The education that came while he was struggling 
with debts and low prices was a forceful one. He realized 
that thrift and economy were his portion, but at the same 
time resolved to establish on a new basis the methods of 
handling his affairs. 

Hence we have arising in the farm country. a series of 
movements fathered by the leaders of the producing popu- 
lation and having for their object the improvement of 
financial conditions. These are partly political and partly 
economic. The former take the form of demands for legis- 
lation in the interest of economy—taxpayers’ unions insist- 
ing that unnecessary boards and commissions must go, 
that public expenses must be reduced, and that a fairer 
method of tax assessment must be adopted. This is noth- 
ing particularly new, but the vehemence of the demand is 
more noticeable as the income of the producer has declined. 
All through the farmer States this movement exists. That 
it will result in the election of an increased number of 
farmer legislators is probable. That it will effect any 
great change in maintenance of public undertakings is not 
so sure, for the agricultural States are as a whole managed 
with moderate budgets. In these days of expensive living, 
and with increase of crime calling for larger appropria- 
tions, it is doubtful if the basic expense of any Stite can 


| T a banker-farmer meeting in Iowa last summer, 


be greatly reduced. What can be done is to spend the tax 
money more systematically and with less waste—and this 
will be attempted. 

The working out of the economic idea may cause some 
disaster to political hopes, and bring to the front men who 
have been unknown in politics. One element expects it to 
bring also legislation devoted to farmer interests. This in- 
cludes coéperative banks, lower rates for public utilities, 
and fixing of prices for products. Were it not for the 
fiasco in North Dakota, with its aftermath of wasted pub- 
lic money and weakened State standing, we should probably 
see a tendency toward State participation in some lines of 
business, such as elevators, flour mills, packing houses. 
Rural credit systems are also in prospect, the idea that the 
State can assist the borrower by going into the loan field 
being prominent in the farming sections. 


The reaction to the deflation period has been to revive to 
some extent the old-time antagonism to Eastern financial 
centres, dormant for many years of Western development. 
Again have been heard the mutterings against “Wall 
Street” and the “money interests.” The average Western 
producer is either a member of one of the farm organiza- 
tions or is in touch with their literature. These bodies 
are not primarily political; mostly they are based upon 
securing better methods in crop raising and the breeding 
of livestock. But they do become a medium for distribu- 
tion of propaganda tending to unite farm interests and, 
in the hands of unwise advisers, may be used as political 
weapons. However, the level-headed farmer has refused 
to be led into movements fathered by extremists. He has 
taken thought for himself and is acting on his own initia- 
tive. 

So the producer is steadily coming back to a normal out- 
look on events. He is realizing that, after all, he is not the 
only sufferer in the readjustment experience—the reports 
of business embarrassments tell him that. Taking stock 
of his possessions, he finds that he has the basic wealth 
with which to build his new structure. Few of his invest- 
ments made during the war, when he bought Liberty Bonds 
liberally, have been sold. Had he refrained from the specu- 
lative urge that took millions of dollars into wildcat oil 
and promotion enterprises, he would today be in the best 
position of any single class in this country. Land booms 
and gorgeous stock certificates made a large hole in Middle 
West bank balances; failure to take advantage of high 
prices for grain had their effect, but the permanent im- 
provements and the sound securities laid away in deposit 
boxes remain. Their possession is one stabilizing factor 
that prevents action tending to upset business or credit. 

The producer of the agricultural States has plenty of 
problems to solve. He has yet to place his business back 
on a normal plane. The course of foreign trade, the re- 
vival of industrial activity, the trend of employment sup- 
ply, are to have an influence on his progress. But: what- 
ever the excited announcement of some interpreters of his 
mental and financial position, the truth is that there exists 
a sane and sensible outlook, and the average individual has 
no intention of leading any revolt that will affect unfavor- 
ably the interests of the country as a whole. Indications 
are that as we advance toward normal conditions the sym- 
pathy between East and West will increase, and the unity 
of business effort will be established more strongly. The 
Interior is today taking a broad view of affairs and is con- 
sidering the country as-a whole rather than yielding to 
sectionalism. 

Abilene, Kansas 
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From Our Readers 


Senator Walsh on the 


Newberry Case 
To the. Editors: 

In your issue of February 18 ap- 
peared a brief article from Senator 
George Wharton Pepper, setting forth 
his reasons for voting to confirm Tru- 
man H. Newberry in his seat in the 
Senate. The enviable reputation en- 
joyed by the new Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, to which you appropriately 
refer, the unique character of the posi- 
tion he occupies in having come to the 
Senate on the very eve of the vote, 
with other circumstances, contribute at 
once to awaken public interest in his 
utterances on the subject and to lend 
weight to the same. 

But it is all too obvious to any one 
familiar with the facts that Senator 
Pepper has accepted the current news- 
paper apology for the Newberry cam- 
paign instead of being guided by the 
record in the case. He advances: 

(1) That the huge sum spent in it, 
denounced alike by the majority and by 
the minority report of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, as well as 
by the resolution seating Newberry, was 
justifiably spent, necessarily spent, in 
order to defeat Henry Ford, contending 
for the Republican nomination. 

The facts are, as disclosed by the 
record, that as early as March 6 Paul 
King openly took charge of Newberry’s 
campaign and that it was not until June 
14, 1918, that Ford’s candidacy was an- 
nounced, no intimation having been 
given theretofore that he would seek 
the nomination on the Republican 
ticket. Meanwhile the Newberry cam- 
paign was directed against such unim- 
peachable Republicans as ex-Governor 
Warner, three times elected chief exec- 
utive of Michigan; ex-Governor Osborn, 
who remained in the race to the last; 
William Alden Smith, who had a long 
and honorable career in both houses of 
Congress, and C. B. Warren, now Am- 
lassador to Japan. Governor Osborn 
wrote to Newberry as follows: “The 
plea cannot be honestly made that you 
spent money in excess because you 
were fighting Ford, because you had 
begun your reckless campaign long be- 
fore Ford was mentioned.” It was 
against the pretensions of these for- 
midable contenders that the Newberry 
campaign was organized, as is fully 
disclosed by the letters that passed al- 
most daily between Newberry in New 
York and King and others in Michigan. 

(2) That Newberry, being “continu- 
ously absent from the State” during the 
campaign, “the committee” raised and 
spent about $195,000. 

It is true that Newberry was in New 
York during the campaign, a fact from 
which, if it has any importance at all, 
the reader is to assume that he was 
ignorant of what was going on in Michi- 
gan and had no part in it. The fact is 
that he had repeated conferences in 
New York touching his candidacy be- 


fore “the committee” began its work 
upon his campaign, that he had 
daily reports by wire from his private 
confidential agent concerning the cam- 
paign, as well as from the manager 
thereof, who communicated with him 
by letter almost daily. He was as thor- 
oughly advised as to what was going 
on as if he were a daily habitué of the 
headquarters in Detroit. 

“The committee” was no committee. 
They were simply Newberry’s agents, 
selected by him. They represented no 
one else. “The committee” neither 
raised nor expended any funds, save 
that after a public uproar was raised 
in Michigan about the scandalous ex- 
penditure some effort was made by one 
or two members to solicit subscriptions. 

(83) “This money was all spent for 
purposes authorized by the Michigan 
statute governing election expenses.” 

One J. Scott Hurter got $600 of the 
Newberry money, which he says he 
spent for liquor and cigars. One John 
E. Kern visited Detroit headquarters, 
where during a conference there was 
laid before him on a table a sealed 
envelope. He opened it on the way 
home and found it to contain $400. One 
Hanson had slipped to him, either in or 
under a magazine, a $50 bill. Frank 
P. Bohn testified that he paid fifteen 
men $5 apiece “to get their support and 
vote for Newberry.” 

Instances like these might be multi- 
plied indefinitely, but it is unnecessary, 
since the whole campaign was conduct- 
ed in defiance of “the Michigan statute 
governing election expenses.” 

The Michigan statute provides that: 

Section 45. Every person who, directly 
or indirectly, by himself or by any other 
person in his behalf, gives . . . or 
promises to or for any person 
in order to induce or have such person 
induce any voter to support or 
oppose any candidate every per- 
son who by any means receives 
any money on account of doing or agree- 
ing to do or having done any campaign 
work, electioneering, soliciting votes for 
such candidates on primary day or prior 
thereto shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

(5) “Thereupon (that is upon the 
filing of the report) the Ford machine 
attacked the expenditure as unjustifi- 
able and the subject was discussed all 
over the State for two months.” 

That sentence conveys a wholly erro- 
neous impression. On August 8, nearly 
three weeks before the primary, the 
editor of the Grand Rapids Herald ad- 
dressed a letter to Newberry, to which 
publicity was given, in which he said: 

Dear Sir: I desire to direct your at- 
tention to certain phases of the Michigan 


Republican Senatorial campaign which 
seem to demand very clear and explicit 
publie statement from you well in advance 
of primary election day . . . 

I direct your attention to these specific 
charges which have appeared in respon- 
sible newspapers. There are charges, fur- 
thermore, which find kinship in very gen- 
eral rumor and report. I fully realize 
that gossip is deadly and a ruthless as- 


sassin. But gossip, in this instance, is too 
widespread to be longer ignored. It charges 
you and your associates with the expendi- 
ture of money running into six figures in 
the erection of your Senatorial organiza- 
tion. Such a situation must be as intol- 
erable for you, if these reports are false, 
as it is intolerable for the State if the 
reports are true. Therefore, it is a situa- 
tion which must be challenged, because if 
not challenged by you it will have to be 
challenged by the electorate. 

To this very pointed letter Newberry 
replied in a communication which he 
characterized in a letter to Paul King 
as follows: 

I am enclosing a copy of my non-com- 
mittal reply to the Grand Rapids people, 
which covers the situation in a rather 
flimsy manner, 

It is aside from the purpose of this 
communication to attack the course of 
reasoning by which Senator Pepper de- 
fends his vote upon the assumption that 
the facts are as he recites them. Nei- 
ther will the argument be followed that, 
however reprehensible were the means 
by which his nomination was accom- 
plished, the voters of Michigan con- 
doned the offense by giving him a ma- 
jority of less than 5000 votes in an 
overwhelmingly Republican State which 
has never elected a Democratic Senator 
since the days of Lewis Cass. 

It is quite evident from recent news- 
paper reports that some effort will be 
made in the ensuing campaign by Re- 
publican leaders to secure from the 
people of Michigan a revision of their 
judgment notwithstanding “the subject 
was vehemently discussed all over the 
State for two months,” considering that 
little save rumor and gossip was avail- 
able then, while the facts as revealed 
by the trial at Grand Rapids and before 
the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections can now be made the basis 
of discussion. 

T. J. WALSH 

Washington, D. C. 

[In our editorial on the Newberry 
case (January 28) we stated our opinion 
that “a great deal of the money was 
spent in ways which, if not corrupt, 
were corrupting,” that “Newberry knew 
enough of what was going on to make 
him practically a participant in it,” and 
that “accordingly, in adjudging New- 
berry entitled to his seat, the Senate 
failed to assert a proper, standard of 
personal qualification.” But we showed 
that the view, so often asserted, that 
the Newberry money accounted for the 
control of the Senate by the Republi- 
cans, was fundamentally false. “The 
plain truth is,” we said, “that the po- 
litical, as distinguished from the per- 
sonal, representation of Michigan in the 
Senate was precisely what the people 
of the State overwhelmingly desired.” 
No charge is made of improper use of 
money in the election, as distinguished 
from the primary; and it is evident 
from all the facts that, had there been 
no Newberry-Ford affair, a Republican 
Senator would have been elected by a 
very heavy majority.— EDITORS. ] 
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Bluebirds Philosophically Considered 


By J. Brooks Atkinson 


prejudiced as Rémy de Gourmont, and if like him 

we could dissociate our ideas, distinguishing 
truth from prejudice, I fancy the bluebirds would be less 
warmly applauded as they come North each year. The 
hocus-pocus of sentimental bird study as opposed to scien- 
tific ornithology has given the bluebirds artificial publicity. 
About this time of year the rural correspondents write in: 
“Bluebirds were seen in Squatters’ Hollow last Wednes- 
day.” What they mean to say is: “The vernal equinox 
is close at hand.” If Rémy de Gourmont had set the nimble 
machinery of his mind at work upon the idea of “bluebird” 
he would no doubt find it made up in equal parts of a thrush 
with a blue back and brown breast (awkward allitera- 
tion!), a few warm days, snow melting on the hillsides, 
brooks babbling melodiously, gentle skies and soothing 
winds. The man who can thus dissociate those ideas is 
by that token set free. But at what price! Let us rather 
go on controlling matter through the mind. Even Gour- 
mont conceded that, fortunate as intellectual liberation may 
be for an individual, it is often disastrous for a people. 

By this time the bluebird is firmly stamped in familiar 
lore as the symbol of spring; and he serves thereby as the 
perennial motive for a bit of platitudinous reflection. When 
Bradford Torrey saw the first bluebirds in 1903, he wrote 
as “Clerk of the Woods” for two newspapers: “What a 
sweet voice the bluebird’s is! Calling or singing, it is the 
very soul of music. And the spring was really open. I 
went home in high spirits.” Ten years earlier when Frank 
Bolles found the first bluebirds in Weston, Massachusetts, 
he wrote: “As I rounded the corner of the bitten bank, 
Spring herself stepped out to meet me, for twelve bluebirds 
rose in a flock and flew into the cedars and apple-trees 
which surmounted the cutting. It was 1.30 p. m., and as 
every cloud had vanished from the sky the sunlight brought 
out the coloring of these beautiful birds with marvelous 
intensity. It is hard to say which is the loveliest, the 
cerulean flash from their backs, or the chestnut warmth 
of their round breasts. I watched and listened to these 
birds for more than an hour. They were joyously 
happy. . . .” Nowhere else in these volumes is there a 
panegyric of bluebirds equal to those ecstatic accounts of 
their first return. “Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” When the bluebirds come back, what reason is 
there to suppose that this year does not promise more of 
joy than any which has preceded it? In these two men of 
the out-of-doors, “bluebird” is closely allied with the re- 
birth of nature and the glorious future which always lurks 
just around the corner for mankind. ; 

Of all the writers for whom the open was the point of 
departure we may expect to find Thoreau the most clear- 
minded. “Rather than love, than money, than fame,” he 
wrote, “give me truth.” Truth! Yet even Thoreau was 
not so out of tune with the commonplaces of human nature 
that the first birds to return in the spring did not stir his 
stoic breast. “The first sparrow of spring!” he exclaimed 
in “Walden.” “The year beginning with younger hope 
than ever! The faint silvery warblings heard over the 
partially bare and moist fields from the bluebird, the song 
Sparrow and the red-wing, as if the flakes of winter tinkled 
as they fell!” By such gossamer threads depend the emo- 
tions of mankind. For as Thoreau penned these lines the 
ice was still a foot thick on Walden Pond, and the chilly 
breath of winter had not subsided. 

Listening to all this prattle about bluebirds—not un- 
Sympathetically—one would suppose that there were no 
other signs of spring equally infallible. Asa matter of cold 


B meine’ If we were all as intellectually un- 


fact, however, the bluebird is often a false prophet. How 
many times does he come North in February or March at 
the cost of his life in a late spring sleet storm? Indeed, if 
one placed one’s confidence in swallows and phoebes, one 
would have less reason to regret it. When they come back 
Spring is no longer the coy, shy maiden who dares not assert 
herself against the last sledge-hammer blows of Winter. 
Moreover, according to my observation the bluebird is never 
the first to return to the woods and fields of my neighbor- 
hood. Sometimes a full two weeks before I see the first 
daring individuals flashing their blue backs—pure Gains- 
borough blue—against the unlovely drab of spring trees, 
the song sparrows, modest of plumage and unassuming of 
manner, are already brightening the roadsides and frosty 
marshes with cheerful, if somewhat tinny, voices. Per- 
haps Thoreau had them affectionately in mind when he led 
off with, “The first sparrow of spring!” In my perverse 
neighborhood it is the song sparrow who first braves the 
windy bluster of March. Why does no poet celebrate his 
valor? Alas! here we chance upon a cosmic truth. Valor 
does not penetrate the human breast like beauty; for, as 
the philosophers say, beauty is the promise of happiness. 


I am grateful to these first song-sparrows. In mild win- 
ters, to be sure, an occasional stout-hearted chap stays 
North and sings a melancholy snatch of his lyric on the 
sunnier days. Most of them are spring birds. When they 
come back in numbers (a score seem to arrive over-night) 
and let their full song burst from throats as swollen as 
the birds on a Christmas card—the biting sneer of winter 
begins to vanish. But it is the first bluebird who sets my 
pulse throbbing when I hear his sotto voce carol. For two 
or three weeks they are as obviously new arrivals as the 
first summer people at the populous resorts. They exam- 
ine the holes in the trees and the bird-boxes with a view to 
the season’s occupancy, looking out from the entrances as 
though they were fastidious about the view. Advance 
agents for the “big show,” they put the neighborhood in 
the proper expectant and reverential mood; they are en- 
gaging without being offensive. Later in the Spring I 
confess I do not think highly of the bluebirds. When the 
countryside is alive with orioles, grosbeaks, thrushes, and 
gay-colored warblers I begin to look upon the bluebirds as 
the middle-class bourgeois. With the robins they are the 
backbone of the nation; but never brilliant, dazzling, fas- 
cinating. The “big show” has come. We are applauding 
the prima donnas and exchanging wise, critical remarks in 
the lobby. I have not dissociated my idea of “bluebird” 
with scientific clarity; when I see the first ones in the 
spring the millennium is close at hand. 
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Russian Opera in America 


By Charles Henry Meltzer 


one proof of this, I may point to the performances of 

the Russian company now giving Russian opera in 
Chicago. An ill wind of a tragic, awful kind some months 
ago compelled the members of this wandering group to flee 
from Russia. They had to do so to escape from Bolshe- 
vism. And they have had no reason until now to regret 
their journey. 

A month hence you may hear this Russian company on 
Broadway. It has already made its mark in various cities 
in our great Republic. On landing, half distraught, in San 
Francisco, the fugitives were absolutely penniless. Their 
stock in trade consisted of some sticks and shreds of scen- 
ery, their voices, and some ten or fifteen scores. The 
scenery was seized at once by the unfeeling custom house. 
And for a time things looked black for the poor singers. 
But—well, a Providence does shape our ends and ways. An 
intelligent manager came to the rescue. The scenery was 
released, the company was reorganized, and ever since the 
company has been more than fairly prosperous. 

The singers are stray remnants of what once were the 
far-famed Imperial companies of Petrograd, and Moscow, 
and Odessa. Not, possibly, the “stars” of those organiza- 
tions; but, by and large, made up of quite enough good 
artists to assure creditable, satisfying, and often most 
spirited interpretations of various works, familiar to their 
countrymen as household words, but, with the exception 
of “Eugene Onegin,” “Snegurochka,” “Pique-Dame,” and 
“Boris Godunov,” till now unknown here. In Chicago they 
have been so well received at the. Olympic Theatre—not at 
the vast Auditorium—that they have lengthened their stay 
by at least a week. Their audiences have welcomed them 
with joy. Their critics have been rather more than 
friendly. By way of change they have been very inter- 
esting. For, though their achievements have not had the 
care and finish of our own great companies, they have been 
spirited and honest. 

The repertory of these Russians, so far as it has been 
revealed to us, includes, besides the four operas I have 
named, the “Russalka” (or “Water Sprite”) of Dargo- 
mirsky (one of the oldest standard favorites in Russia) ; 
the “Demon,” of Rubinstein; the “Tsar’s Bride,” of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff; and the “Dubrovsky” of Napravnik. I 
am told that there is also in reserve a work by Rachmani- 
noff, which may or may not be performed before the sing- 
ers leave Chicago for New York. With these and “Carmen” 
(as to which I need not speak, for it is ill-suited to the 
style and art of Russia) the company has for the past two 
weeks charmed many jaded and less jaded souls here. The 
presentation of each work has been an evidence of what can 
be accomplished with resources, of a material kind, so 
modest as almost to set one smiling. An orchestra of 
twenty by no means ‘contenting players has accompanied 
the singers in their efforts. But all the costumes have been 
accurate and picturesque, the dances have often been very 
pleasing, and, above all, the leading soloists have been 
helped by a remarkably fine chorus, including several men 
and women who deserve much bigger réles than they have 
filled. 

Among these minor but important chorus people there 
is a basso of extraordinary range, who touches cavernous 
depths and yet is always musical. The chief soloists are, 
like the works which they interpret, strange here. One of 
the best is an amazingly fine tenor, Mr. Danileff, whose 


[ is truly an ill wind “that blows nobody good.” As 


tender rendering of the Tsar’s air in the wonderful third 
act of “Snegurochka,” I feel sure, could not have been out- 
done by any tenor at the Metropolitan. Another artist of 
exceptional ability and vocal excellence is a bass-baritone, 
named Lukin. He is of the same school and type as Mr. 
Didur. But his voice is fresher and his acting not per- 
haps quite as impressive. The tenors in the company are 
weak and of unpleasant quality. Fortunately, in Russia 
most composers do not hitch their wagons only to star 
tenors. They give the baritones and basses their fit places 
in their operatic schemes. Nor can I sing the praises of 
the sopranos and contraltos in the company. The chief 
soprano is a lady named Burskaya, who has done well 
enough with Carmen once or twice here. 

As for the operas. “The Demon” is a dull work, not 
really Muscovite enough to satisfy the Russians, and yet 
too Muscovite wholly to please our ears. It is, as Rubin- 
stein himself was, a clear compromise between the styles 
of East and West. “The Tsar’s Bride” and “Russalka,” 
on the other hand, are largely national—built up at many 
points on Russian folk songs, frankly and utterly melodic. 
As in the instance of the glorious “Boris” of Moussorgsky, 
the orehestration is of vastly less importance than the 
songs and declamation. In both, the chorus and the ballet 
play great parts. To them, more than to even: the best 
soloists in the casts, should go the credit for the successes 
of the company. The melodies are usually tinged with the 
strange melancholy charm that marks most Russian music. 
The dances have the artless, reckless rhythms so typical 
of Russian peasant people. The songs of Dargomirsky 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff in many cases have been set to 
measures which invite to dancing. In many, though, one 
hears a note of sadness, the voice of a strange nation held 
in chains. I have been told by friends who know the life 
of Russia that there are countless singers in the countless 
villages of that mysterious land who could do just as well 
as, and perhaps much better than, the delightful chorus of 
this company. If that be true, the Russians must be 
greatly musical. And so, I have no doubt, they really 
are. 

The same settings have been used for several operas we 
have heard this past month. No one complained, though; 
no one seemed to mind the cheapness or the crudeness of 
those backgrounds. It is a pity that Americans insist so 
much on costly scenery. If they could bring themselves to 
think first of the works they hear, of their right meaning 
and correct interpretation, it might be easier than it is 
to give our own composers a fair chance in their hard fight. 

I am assured by men who profess to be authorities that 
to facilitate smooth singing in these Russian operas libret- 
tists write their words in special ways, to tone down the 
effect of the rude consonants so frequent in the language 
of their country. To most—maybe to half—of those who 
go to hear these operas sung “in the original”—which, I 
may say in passing, is very different from the “transla- 
tions” so inconsistently approved of at the Metropolitan, 
that high temple of “grand opera in the original’”’— (“Boris” 
in Italian, “Prodazha Nevesti” in German, and “Snegu- 
rochka” in French are among the evidences of the sin- 
cerity of the Metropolitan management), the words are 
meaningless. But they are not unpleasant. And, now and 
then, the ear grasps sounds and phrases which might be— 
plain English. 

Chicago, March 31 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


Ir, by Lord Dunsany. Putnam’s. 
A play in four acts. 


My BoyHoop, by John Burroughs. 
Doubleday, Page. 

Part of an autobiograpky, with a 
conclusion by his son, Julian Bur- 
roughs. 

His SERENE HIGHNEsS, by H. C. 
Bailey. Dutton. 

A novel, by the author of that 
admirable yarn, “The Sea Cap- 
tain.” 

My MEMORIES OF EIGHTY YEARS, by 
Chauncey M. Depew. Scribner. 

Recollections of eminent and in- 
teresting personages from the days 
of the Civil War to the present. 
Wuy Evurore Leaves HoME, by 

Kenneth L. Roberts. Bobbs. 

A readable and lively account of 
emigration, of unrest in Europe, 
and of Pussyfoot’s progress in 
Scotland. 

THE RED HOUSE MYSTERY, by A. A. 
Milne. Dutton. 

The kind of a book you would ex- 
pect it to be—but written by a 
humorist. 











NE of the settled and persistent 
stupidities of publishers is their 
insistence upon what they call “unity” in 
a book. The most cherished and re- 
read books in the world are the ones 
that ramble along about an infinity of 
subjects, with no string to tie them to- 
gether except, perhaps, the title. And 
yet publishers’ readers, as if they were 
pledged to worship the precepts of Mr. 
Vincent Crummles, like to talk forever 
about the “unities.” Accordingly, Mr. 
Richardson Wright, author of “Truly 
Rural” (Houghton) pretends that he 
has observed the unities—to get his 
manuscript by that publisher’s reader 
—and that he is going to discuss the 
advantage of living in the country, how 
to furnish a country home, and how to 
make its garden. He says that he was 
getting stout in the city (l’enfant dit 
vrai!) and he may be trying to spread 
the illusion that he is getting slender 
and lissome in the country. But he has 
fooled the publishers about the unities. 
and filled a most attractive looking 
little book with comment about gardens 
and country houses, it is true, but also 
about books, and home-brew, and cos- 
metics, and marmalade, and what T. R. 
thought of. Thomas Jefferson, and 
about heaven, and breakfasts, and a 
number of other things. 


After reading William T. Tilden, 
2nd’s “It’s All in the Game” (Double- 
day), a collection of tennis tales, I can 
honestly say that I never expect to see a 
greater tennis player than Mr. Tilden. 
Everybody who is interested in tennis 
must be grateful to him for bringing 
the world’s championship to America. 
There is something appealing in the 


small figure and quiet court presence 
of one of his greatest rivals, William 
M. Johnston, but the mere fact that 
Mr. Tilden is six feet five, or six, or 
seven, has never lessened my admira- 
tion for his game. Nobody ever showed 
more courage and determination than he 
did last September when he snatched 
victory from the jaws of defeat and 
beat his Japanese opponent, Mr. Shi- 
midzu. 


All that I really know about Mr. 
Milne’s “The Red House Mystery” 
(Dutton) is that I am prejudiced in 
favor of anything by this writer; that 
the chapter I read in its serial form 
was stimulating; and that a reader of 
the novel who filched it from me, and 
sat for two hours absorbed in its 
pages and oblivious to my clicking 
typewriter, finally closed the book with 
the remark: “That is certainly a 
startling and unusual denouement!” 
But I mean to know more than this. 


There are many books—a wearisome 
number—about the changing social 
and economic conditions in Europe. 
There are a few which make me wish 
to read them, and one of these is Ken- 
neth L. Roberts’s “Why Europe Leaves 
Home” (Bobbs-Merrill). Mr. Roberts 
writes not only of the emigration to 
America, but of the shifting (and 
shifty) populations of certain parts 
of Europe, of red-hot Grecian politics, 
and of equally red-hot Britons dis- 
cussing prohibition advocates from 
America. Of this book, in words of 
the age of Queen Anne: more anon. 


Murder trials continue respectable 
with publishers in the British Isles, 
but outside the pale with us. In that 
excellent series, “Notable British 
Trials,” now appears “Trial of Steinie 
Morrison” (Wm. Hodge & Co., London 
and Edinburgh), edited by the Hon. 
H. Fletcher Moulton, B. A., uf the Mid- 
dle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. The al- 
leged murder of one Russian Jew by 
another on Clapham Common, it dif- 
fers from most of the other trials in 
this series, as they are nearly all more 
domestic in their dramatis personae. 
The outcome, here, was also unusual. 
The record of the trial affords some 
opportunity to test the quality of the 
sadly overrated wit of my Lord, Justice 
Darling. 


In “Abroad with Mark Twain and 
Eugene Field” (Nicholas L. Brown), 
by Henry W. Fisher, I suspect that 
there is more of Mr. Fisher than of 
Mark Twain. The Eugene Field sec- 
tion occupies only about the last twenty 
pages of the book, and I have not 
reached it yet. Occasionally these 
brief anecdotes and reports of Mark 
Twain’s conversation sound like the 
man, as he is generally reported. (It 
may be that the usual reporters are 
all wrong.) But the continual use of 
slang phrases which were unknown 
until after Mark Twain’s death (“hard- 
boiled,” for instance), together with 
many other indications, make me con- 
clude that this book is a specimen of 
the “rough-stuff” method in biography, 
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which some writers and critics pro- 
fess to enjoy and think desirable. A 
recent book, “The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain,” lamented that certain refin- 
ing and Puritanical influences emascu- 
lated and hampered the real Twain. 
The writer of it suffered from what 
his school of philosophers would call a 
Puritan complex—he saw Puritans on 
every tree and behind every bush, and 
went about with a chip on his shoulder 
in the fear that somebody would use a 
pretty word when there was a nasty 
one to take its place. The author of 
“The Ordeal” should like “Abroad with 
Mark Twain.” I do not;/it sounds to 
me unreal and it rings false, both ar- 
tistically, and as a picture of the man. 


Sir Ross Smith had served his coun- 
try as an aviator in the Great War. 
When it was all over, and he thought 
cf returning to his home in Australia, 
the strangest whim seized him—like 
the man in Chesterton’s “Ballade of 
Suicide.” He said: “I believe I will go 
back by air!” So he flew in an air- 
plane from London to Melbourne. The 
story of the voyage is told in his 
“14,000 Miles Through the Air” (Mac- 
millan). 


I admire the man who suddenly sits 
down and says: “I will write a book 
all about the moon”’—or all about 
asparagus, or pessimism, or zebras, or 
lobster salad. The trouble is not always 
that people tackle subjects too large 
for them; often they need still larger 
subjects. It expands the mind. (See 
“The Castle of Bim” by Frank R. 
Stockton.) Now Mr. A. Hyatt Verrill 
has written “Rivers and Their Mys- 
teries” (Duffield). There is a great 
deal to be said for rivers, and about 
rivers, and it would not be surprising 
to find that Mr. Verrill had said it all. 


If you will turn—and I advise you 
to turn—to Robert Cortes Holliday’s 
“Turns About Town” (Doran), you 
may read therein how a humorist mis- 
fitted at a murder trial. Called on the 
panel for jury duty, he was found to 
be a humorous writer—“like Don 
Markee.” The lawyer for the defense 
instantly challenged him, peremptorily. 
How much better—or worse—as the 
case may be—it is to be a writer be- 
yond suspicion of frivolity and levity! 
When the writer of this took his turn, 
recently, to qualify as a juror in a 
murder case, the only thing that 
puzzled the counsel on both sides was 
the nature of his occupation. “How 
was that, Mr. Pearson?” said the pris- 
oner’s counsel, “will you give your occu- 
pation again?” Mr. Pearson then bawled, 
for the third time, that he is editor of 
publications in a public library. This 
seemed to settle his reputation for in- 
tegrity, sound judgment, and imvar- 
tiality. “Satisfactory!” shouted both 
the District Attorney and the other, 
and he found himself, in five seconds, 
in the jury box—and that may account 
for any undue seriousness found on 
this page today. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
Miss Guiney 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. By Alice Brown. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


ie is an established canon of criti- 
cism that a book should be judged 
in accordance with its own aim and 
that we should not condemn it for not 
giving what it had no design to give. 
Miss Brown does for her friend what 
Francis Thompson did for Shelley: she 
has written a eulogy in high poetical 
language, a kind of dithyramb one 
might call it, which, though it sails 
perilously near the “intense inane” 
now and then, does on the whole evoke 
the subtly ecstatic spirit that runs 
through the best of Miss Guiney’s own 
writings. The text is a fitting com- 
ment on the exquisite portrait engrav- 
ing by Timothy Cole that forms the 
frontispiece of the little book. Yet one 
cannot help regretting that Miss Brown 
has not written a life as well as a 
rhapsody; she tells us so little of the 
poet’s daily doings. There are indeed 
vivid pictures here and there through 
the volume, as, for instance, this: + 

One remembers her on a Midland road, 
sticking a pheasant’s feather in her hat 
and swaggering rakishly, or walking into 
Shrewsbury, so dishevelled from the rain 
and dust of varied weathers that land- 
ladies looked askance, and one, more ad- 
mittedly curious than the rest, queried: 

“Is there a play tonight?” 

One likes that; it is in tune with 
much of the venturesome prose and 
verse of the author of “Patrins”; but 
one craves to know also—and in no 
mood of mean curiosity—more about 
her homes and her people, how she 
went about in the world of common 
folk, how she talked when seated on a 
chair and not on the tripod. 

Other things Miss Brown tells us, as 
this of her correspondence: 

To speak of her letters, those floating 
immortalities she cast about with so 
prodigal a hand, is to wonder anew at an 
imaginative brilliancy even beyond what 
she put into her considered work. To open 
one was an event. Almost you were 
miserly over the envelope itself, and treas- 
ured it, the script on it was of so rare a 
beauty. For her handwriting had an in- 
dividual distinction. Done in haste or at 
leisure, it was the same. And the 
subject matter! it was as varied as flowers 
and jewels and shells. 

The one or two notes of Miss Guiney 
in the possession of the writer of this 
review are not sprinkled with jewels 
and shells, they are concerned with the 
business rather than the play of liter- 
ature, but he is sure that a volume of 
her correspondence, not too large, 
would be a rare treat. Perhaps we 
shall have it in time. 

In fact anything we may possess 
from or about Miss Guiney will be a 
thing to treasure. She was not a widely 
popular author; the magazine editors 
were perhaps a little afraid of her 
muse as of a lady too ethereal for the 
mass of readers, or, should we say, for 
their own mechanized taste. Nor had 


she in any sense of the word a great 
or compelling genius; she does not be- 
long on quite so lofty a pedestal as 
some of her friends would place her. 
But her poems and essays will be re- 
membered by readers who have room 
in their hearts for things. rare and fine 
and preciously wrought as wel: as for 
the more masterful creations that take 
care of themselves. She will be, for 
some years at least, a tradition for the 
few. She could write a preface that 
one reads with sustained delight: wit- 
ness her introduction to the poems of 
Clarence Mangan. She could do a bit 
of journalism that fairly leaps out of 
the page: witness her obituary of 
Lionel Johnson. Her brief biography 
of “Blessed Edmund Campion” is it- 
self a blessed thing. Her larger vol- 
ume on Hurrell Froude is one of the 
most notable after-products of the Ox- 
ford Movement. She was preparing an 
exhaustive work on Henry Vaughan— 
but that we shall never have. ’Tis 
pity, for few writers of our age have 
joined careful scholarship with the 
lighter gifts of grace and buoyancy as 
she was able to do. There was in her 
something of the swift morning light, 
as there was in her favorite poet of 
the Usk; and that light, for us, has 
faded forever. PAUL E. More 


Shadow and Substance 


SILVER Cross. By Mary Johnston. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 

VANDEMARK’S Foitity. By Herbert Quick. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


¢¢TJISTORICAL romance” has, we 

are told, a steady if limited 
constituency. There are people who not 
only consent to read, but like to read 
anything that is even fairly good in 
this kind. It is their chosen way of 
escape or of holiday. But a good many 
of us, and I am one, rather resist the 
historical novel as such. It is too con- 
scious and artificial a product. It 
bridges too fussily and clumsily the gap 
between present and past. It plays 
heavily with costume and mincingly 
with dialogue, and profanely, often, 
with the memory of greatness. It begs 
the question of interpretation and tries 
to put us off with a flourish of the “pic- 
turesque.” It has the presumption to 
be second-rate in a field where there is 
no half-way between success and fail- 
ure. A pretty good historical novel is 
about as conceivable as a pretty good 
symphony. 

Miss Johnston is one of the most as- 
siduous American traffickers in the 
past. There is nothing frivolous about 
either her purpose or her method. She 
honestly aspires towards the realm of 
high romance. Her chief obstacle is not 
frivolity, but a sort of deadly serious- 
ness. She is always on the high horse, 
always in full regalia. Every page, 
every sentence, is marked by the same 
hectic intensity. She never lets up, or 
down, on the emotional strain; never 
deviates from her truncated oracular 
utterance into plain English. In “Sil- 
ver Cross,” her mannerism grows upon 
her: “Jankin regarded workroom, re- 
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garded street, through wide, low win- 


dow. ‘Well, I will! I’d like to watch 
tree break flowerpot!’” Within the 
first few pages, one of her characters 
“moved a tall man of forty-odd’”; an- 
other “showed a short, dark, wistful 
man.” The substance of this story is 
highly artificial, a romantic fable of me- 
dieval chicanery and superstition cen- 
tering in the figures of a godlike monk 
and an admirable harlot. It is not the 
kind of story to support a patent arti- 
ficiality of style. The necessary arti- 
fice must conceal itself in apparent 
artlessness the task for a Hewlett; 
Miss Johnston is never quite equal 
te it. 

Such also, I must own, has been my 
impression of Miss Johnston’s romances 
of American history, as well as of nine- 
tenths of the similar work hitherto 
turned out by other hands. It didn’t 
occur to me till I had nearly finished it 
that “Vandemark’s Folly” was really 
a “historical” kind of thing. The his- 
tory of it is solidly embedded in the 
story, as it is in “Henry Esmond” or 
“The Scarlet Letter” or “Lorna Doone.” 
Concerning it I could almost make the 
riskiest of guesses—that it may take 
its place among the handful of Ameri- 
can classics in its kind. It is the work 
of a mature writer. None of our brisk 
young literary fireworkers could con- 
ceivably have written it. It has the 
mellowed and tempered quality of 
which youth, with all its ardor and all 
its cleverness, has never been able to 
counterfeit. 

And it has ease, poise, consistency. 
Within its romantic boundaries it 
moves secure. Grant that it bears a 
more than superficial analogy to, say, 
“Lorna Doone,” with the physical 
prowess of its hero, his literal and in- 
nocent air in telling his own tale, the 
idyllic (and, from the realistic point of 
view, preposterous) love story. But, 
after all, who is there with soul so dead, 
or so newly-born, that he would not 
rather re-read “Lorna Doone” than 
“Main Street”? The old yarn is here, 
and the old glamour about it. But the 
yarn is not all. Enfolding it, enfolded 
by it, is the body of the past, our Amer- 
ican past, “come alive.” It is a story of 
Iowa, of the author’s own country; and 
the product of a local saturation based, 
no doubt, primarily on direct observa- 
tion and hearsay and only secondarily 
on research and collation. He was born 
on an Iowa farm; his own parents, we 
may suppose, were among the prairie 
pioneers, contemporaries of the Vande- 
mark of our story. At all events, it is 
clear that out of all his familiar knowl- 
edge and his affectionate study of that 
region, its scene, its people, its social 
and political history, this rich and im- 
aginative narrative has emerged, not 
been painfully dragged forth. ' Its ex- 
ceptional art lies in the subordination 
of those data and exhibits of history 
which stud the pages of the ordinary 
historical romance, to the detriment of 
the story as a story, and to small ad- 
vantage otherwise. 

H.-W. BoYNTON 
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Drama 


New Forms and New 
Playwrights 


THE Hatry Are. By Eugene O'Neill. 
Provincetown Players. 
THE First MAN. By Eugene O'Neill. 
Neighborhood Playhouse. : 
To THE Lapies! By George S. Kaufman 
and Mare Connelly. Liberty Theatre. 
THE First Firty Years. By Henry 
Myers. Princess Theatre. 
VoLTAIRE. By Leila Taylor and Gertrude 
Purcell. Plymouth Theatre. 
MADELEINE AND THE MovIiEs. By George 
M. Cohan. Gaiety Theatre. 


I these recently exhibited specimens 
of the industry of the indigenous 
playwright it is difficult to discover any 
common quality by which we may define 
American drama of the 100 per cent. 
variety. One trait is, however, empha- 
sized. The new generation of play- 
wrights is apparently learning to forget 
those traditional definitions of dramatic 
structure we were all taught in school 
and college—definitions we associate 
with the name of Freytag and that well- 
known diagram of the rise and fall of 
dramatic action that always appeared 
on the blackboard when we studied 
“Julius Cesar?’ or “The Merchant of 
Venice.” Such Aristotelian virtues of 
the three unities have also been dis- 
carded; and even the division into three 
or four acts no longer seems necessary. 

Those new playwrights who are con- 
vinced that old traditional rules and 
regulations shackled the full expression 
of the dramatist and acted as _ hin- 
drances to the full flight of the im- 
agination are now relying upon new 
forms, new types of dramatic struc- 
ture. But their finished products are 
not in every case convincing. On the 
contrary: they arouse the feeling that 
true drama is neither a thing of fin- 
ished academic structure nor one of 
mere novelty and originality of form. 
The true essence of drama is to be 
discovered rather in the freshness of 
point of view, the vitality of the dra- 
matist’s ideation, the surprise and sud- 
denness of his revelation. If he pos- 
sesses these indispensable qualities, he 
may make the old conventional struc- 
ture tingle with youth and vitality. If 
he lacks them, he may devise a thou- 
sand new forms and each one of them 
will prove as tiresome and dead as 
any last year’s “novelty.” Everything 
depends on how skillfully the young 
dramatist is able to unite his matter 
and form, how successfully he can or- 
ganize them and thus accentuate the 
revelation he has to make. 


Of those who break away from the 
traditional type of “well made” play 
Eugene O’Neill is by all means the 
most impressive and the most success- 
ful. But, in this case, it is never the 
external structure of the play that has 
Swept him from one success to another. 
Rather it is the relentless intensity 
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The Combination for Best Results 
from Your Flower Garden 


Substantially 

bound in stiff Covers 

—a regular $1 Book, for 50c 
postpaid or Free with Flower Seed 
Order 


Your garden, with Pakro Flower 
Seeds, handled according to practi- 
eal culture directions in E. L. D. 
Seymour’s book ‘‘The Home Gar- 
den’’ should give you the _ best 
Flower Garden ever, for 1922! ‘‘The 
Home Garden’”’ is one of those in- 
spirational, yet thoroughly practi- 
cal treatises that will help you to 
a bigger, better garden. Freely il- 
lustrated with many garden scenes 
in natural colors, it points the way 
to greater garden pleasures. In or- 
der to give this valuable book ( 
regular Dollar value substantially 
bound for your library) the broadest 
possible distribution, we offer it as 
follows: 


Order Your Flower Seeds, Right 
From This Advertisement— 


2 6 Full-Sized Packets of 2 
Finest Flower Seeds for 
and Book Alongside is Mailed FREE |! 


Or you may order any of these by 
name and remit at the regular cata- 
— price of 10c per packet. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded! 

Ageratum, Mexicanum, Blue, 
Alyssum, Maritimum, Sweet. 
Aster, Crego Giant, Mixed. 

Aster, Queen of the Market, Mixed. 
Balsam, Double Camellia-Flowered, 


Mixed, 
Bachelor’s Button, (Centaurea Cy- 


anus). 
Calliopsis Coronata, Yellow. 
Candytuft, Mixed. 

Chrysanthemum Coronarium, Double, 


xed. 
Cosmos, Mammoth Perfection, 


xed, 
Gypsophila Elegans, Mixed. 
Hollyhock, Chater’s Double, Mixed. 
Larkspur, Dwarf Rocket, Mixed. 
Marigold, African, Double, Mixed. 
Mignonette, Sweet. 

— Glory, Imperial Japanese, 


ixed. 
Nasturtium, Dwarf, Mixed. 
Petunia, Single Bedding, Finest, 


xed, 

sig Drummondii Grandifiora, 
xed. 

Pinks (Dianthus Chinensis) Double, 


xed. 
Poppy, Shirley, Mixed. 
Portulaca, Single, Mixed. 
Scabiosa, Improved Large-Flower- 
Mixed. 
Single (Helianthus cu- 
cumerifolius) 
Sweet Peas, Spencer, Mixed. 
Verbena Hybrids, Finest, Mixed. 
Zinnia, Giant Double, Mixed. 


Annual Garden Guide Free for the Asking 


Our ‘‘Pakro’’ Annual will introduce to you the choicest procurable in both flower 
and vegetable seeds. It will also acquaint you with ‘‘Pakro Seedtape’’ the most 
startling departure in seed planting. Write for catalogue TO-DAY, or, better still, 
order Seeds and Book, and the catalogue will follow automatically. 


American Seed 
PEA SVR: New Jersey | 


& Seedtape Co. 5 
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of his attack. “The Hairy Ape,” in 


Joanna Godden 
By Sheila Kaye Smith 


The latest—and best—work 
of England’s greatest living 
novelist, the author of 
“Tamarisk Town,” “The Four 
Roads,” and “Green Apple 
Harvest,” etc. 


$2.00 at any bookshop 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 5th Ave., N. Y. 














Cee 
OUTWITTING OUR 
NERVES 


By JACKSON AND SALISBURY 


The most cheerful and helpful book 
on health published in recent years. 
Doctors are prescribing its reading as 
better than medicine in many cases. 
Impossible for any one to read it without 
benefit: 26th Thousand. Price $2.50. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK CITY 




















“‘The book for every home’”’ . 


The 
Americanization 
of Edward Bok 


PRINTINGS 


Ist..... Sept., 1920 
 : Nov., 1920 
yey. Dec., 1920 
4th....Dec., 1920 
5th....Mar., 1921 
6th....Mar., 1921 
7th....June, 1921 
8th....Aug., 1921 
th....Aug., 1921 ; 








40th... .Sept., 1921 

lith....Oct., 1921 . , 
12th....Nov., 1921 Edward Bok 
13th.... ° . ‘ 
14th ee fo2t “I. rank it with 
15th....Dec., 1921 Franklin’s autobiog- 
16th. ...Jan., 1922 Taphy.” 

17th... Mar., 1922 —Wwa. Lyon PHELPs. 


Winner of the Pulitzer prize [1920] for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic 
and unselfish services to the people illustrated 
by an eminent example. Illustrated. $3.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Charles Scribner's Sons, Fifth Ave., New York 


ace jnstitute 


Do you seek advancement in Busi- 

ness or in Accountancy practice— 

the C. P. A. degree, a position as 

Treasurer, Controller, Auditor, 
Credit Manager, Tax Specialist? 


Accountancy and 


Business Administration 


Pace Institute, through its courses in Accountancy 
and Business Administration, has assisted thou- 
sands of men and women to realize their business 
or professional ambitions. Day and Evening classes 
are constantly available. Students take supplemen- 
tary fleld work in offices and plants of large a 
York organizations. Write to-day for Bulletin J. 


30 Church Street New York City 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado, Summer Quarter 1922 
First Term, June 19 to July 26. Second Term, July 27 to 
September 1 
In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for summer study 
and recreation. Courses in Liberal Arts, Law, Medicine. Ophthai- 
mology, Engineering and Vocational subjects. Able faculty. 
Eminent lecturers. Attractive courses for teachers. Living ex- 

penses reasonable. Address Registrar for catalogue. 








TRAVEL IN 1922 


Our large variety of European Tours for the coming 
summer surely includes the very one that will meet 
your travel needs. 


Write us at once. Limited parties enrolling 


TEMPLE TOURS 
65 E. Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 
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eight short scenes, suggests the meta- 
phor of the prize ring. The antagon- 
ists are the author and the audience. 
He shocks us; he attacks our cultured 
sensibilities; he lashes us with pro- 
fanity; he strikes the solar plexus of 
our prejudices. The miracle lies in the 
fect that, as audience, we like it. As 
a matter of fact, his audience is placed 
very much in the position of that su- 
percilious Pittsburgh heiress of the 
play who, in search of a new thrill, 
is made to descend into the stoke-hole 
of a Transatlantic liner, there to gaze 
upon a sweating proletarian Narcissus 
in his grimy inferno. Like this girl, 
the audience is thrilled and shocked 
by the sight of this brawny, half-naked 
“hairy ape.” In picturesque but dis- 
creetly selected profanity the stoker 
curses out the lady; but the cutting 
sting of his castigation actually falls 
upon us in the audience. So it is 
throughout these eight scenes in which 
the inarticulate Caliban bellows his 
protest against the bourgeois world, 
the world in short of the audience it- 
self! Who but a skilled alchemist of 
the theatre and an almost uncannily 
subtle psychologist like Eugene O’Neill 
could have realized that audiences 
would actually cheer such a frenetic 
attack upon their world! 


“The First Man,” an earlier play 
of Mr. O’Neill’s, produced at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse by Augustin. 
Duncan, is significant only as it indi- 
cates that this dramatist is ill at ease 
and unsuccessful in the attempt to 
marshal his vigorous imaginings into 
more conventional forms of the drama. 
“The First Man” is perhaps the least 
interesting of all the plays of Mr. 
O’Neill’s yet produced. Such a pro- 
duction is one of the penalties the 
popular dramatist must pay for recog- 
nition. 


There are but two characters in “The 
First Fifty Years,” an unusual new 
play by Henry Myers. It is a study 
of marriage_in-—Harlem, disclosed in 
seven significant scenes; the end of the 
honeymoon, the first anniversary, the 
fifth or “wooden wedding”; the tenth, 
the crystal wedding, the silver wedding, 
and finally the golden, at the end of the 
fifty years of marriage.. In the hands 
of Miss Clare Eames and Mr. Tom 
Powers, this little play becomes in- 
teresting as a tour de force; the author 
has imposed upon himself—or is it her- 
self?—a difficult set of rules and has 
written these seven episodes with ad- 
mirable fidelity. What is lacking in 
the end is some sudden, some surpris- 
ing revelation about human nature, 
some quick sharp probing to the heart 
As soon as we had guessed 
the formula, the intention, there was 
nothing left to do but to sit back and 
watch the development. There was in 
this effort a tendency to monotony, of 
conflict without contrast; and not 
evident a deep enough sense of the 
compensating realities of life to justify 
the rigor of the structure. However 
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drab and dull and gray life may be, 
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there should be high lights even if only 
to accentuate the depths of bitterness 
into which Martin and his wife Anne 
drove each other. 

In lighter vein, but suggestive of all 
sorts of interesting possibilities, is 
Messrs. Kaufman and Connelly’s “To 
the Ladies!” For an act and a half 
the authors of “Dulcy” clumsily and 
almost mechanically worked at the 
foundation of their comedy. There 
was an exposition ad nauseam. But 
the second scene of the second act was 
devoted to a banquet scene that car- 
ried this comedy to success. It was a 
business banquet done with the broad 
telling strokes of the cartoonist, with 
none of the fruits of benign American 
fatuity left ungathered. The last act 
was swept successfully along by the 
momentum of this banquet scene, about 
which and for which the whole play 
must have been written. The authors 
have respected the current traditions. 
In their case, a departure might have 
been justified. One hopes from these 
authors a dramatic satirical revue, a 
sort of dramatic cartoon, since they 
are so eminently more successful in 
this vein than in that of domestic com- 
edy as exemplified in the earlier part 
of “To the Ladies!” Such a revue we 
should anticipate with pleasure. 


“Voltaire,” written by two ambitious 
young ladies, is an attempt to summar- 
ize the character and personality of 
Voltaire into the happenings of a day 
at Ferney. Schooled undoubtedly in ail 
the rules of dramatic structure, these 
youthful playwrights have respected 
the unities of time and place. They 
have diligently and _ industriously 
patched together all the celebrated 
sayings of a writer who has always 
been overrated; but the result, unfor- 
tunately, is never bad enough to be 
ridiculous and amusing, and never good 
enough to merit production. Magnifi- 
cently costumed and mounted by Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones, under the direction 
of Arthur Hopkins, the play aroused 
no interest except the regret that talent 
and time should be expended on such 
a colorless but uninspired exercise. 
If this is Mr. Hopkins’s conception of 
encouraging the American drama, we 
can only hope that he may soon return 
to the gloomy Russians, who, no mat- 
ter how disagreeable they become, 
are never guilty of the crime of being 
dull. 


Mr. Cohan’s latest effort is also a 
departure from the ordinary rules of 
the game. His new comedy “Madeleine 
and the Movies” begins with a pro- 
logue, in which the butler of a motion 
picture star begins to read a scenario. 
The action is that of the scenario, 
which consists of a good deal of me- 
chanical trickery and threadbare sit- 
uations. The assumption that this is 
the work of a romantic young girl in 
love with a screen star is hardly suff- 
cient to excuse the banality of its 


episodes. 
ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 
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Normalcy— 
“L’ Allegro” and “Il 


Penseroso” 


Classics in the Light of Modern 
Conditions 
Vv 


By Frederick Houk Law 


6¢ATORMALCY” is a rare word to 

which President Harding gave 
emphasis when he expressed hope for 
the return to conditions that existed 
before the World War. The unusual 
word caught the public ear. ‘“Nor- 
malcy!” people scoffed; “who ever heard 
of that!” The strong, unheard-of word 
woke people to the fact that times had 
changed; that life nowhere in the world 
is like life before the war; that the 
American people today are not the same 
as they were. 

The war affected the psychology of 
every man who went into it: some men 
became level-headed heroes and devel- 
oped into staunch manhood; some be- 
came melancholics or criminals. Dos 
Passos’s “Three Soldiers” is not all 
falsehood: war is really hell, and many 
men who go into it come out with the 
smell of sulphur. 

The war affected the psychology of 
the people at home, whether men or 
women. Anxiety, worry, fear, grief, 
horror, indignation, ultra-enthusiasm, 
and ultra-patriotism, hate, distrust, 
high prices and high wages, silk shirts 
for workmen and staggering taxes for 
the rich, a feeling of national power 
and greatness, and everywhere a com- 
bination of waste, extravagance, and 
profit, changed the American people. 
They were not the same. They could 
not be the same. ‘“Normalcy” had 
gone. 

Bobbed hair, short skirts, and lip- 
sticks would certainly have shocked 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. A series of 
unparalleled bank robberies, hold-ups, 
and murders—not in the Wild West but 
in great streets of great cities—would 
have seemed anarchy to President Mc- 
Kinley. The stage of the present day 
and the novels of the day would have 
been impossible in Longfellow’s time. 
The change has come, and it shows it- 
self in a thousand ways, and in a hun- 
dred million people. 

The greatest charge against the 
American people just now is extrava- 
gance, not only in money but in pleas- 
ure-seeking. “Give us the luxuries of 
life and we won’t bother about the ne- 
cessities” is a creed that many believe 
im. Thousands of persons every even- 
ing fall asleep at the “movies” for fear 
they will be bored by plain, old-fash- 
loned staying-at-home. Thousands of 
others waste health by staying up at 
night after night seeking some active 
form of pleasure. Perhaps even those 
women who hang by their toes from the 
trapeze bars hung under flying air- 
planes are hunting for mad pleasure; 
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SWITCHBOARDS TELEPHONES 





Since 1920, faced with the 
greatest demand for service in 
telephone history, the Bell System 
has surpassed all previous 
records for the installation of 
new telephone equipment. In 
the last two years more than 
1,000,000 additional stations 
have been added to the system 
by construction. This is equal to 
the entire number of telephones 
in Great Britain. 


In 1921 alone, 450,000 new 
poles were placed—enough to 
make a telephone line from New 
York to Hong Kong. The 
aerial wire put into service in 
the same year, 835,000 miles in 
all, is enough to string 60 wires 
on such a telephone line. 


1,875,000 miles of wire, en- 


closed in 1,500 miles of cable, 


4 fe} 
4 oO 


toward Better Service 


Breaking Construction Records 


were added to underground and 
submarine lines in 1921. New 
underground duct totaling 
11,000,000 feet was constructed, 
this representing approximately 
300 miles of subway. 69 new 
central office buildings and im- 
portant additions were com- 
pleted or in progress, and new 
switchboards with a capacity of 
many thousands of connections 
were installed. 


This equipment added to the 
Bell System, great though it is 
in volume and value, represents 
but a small part of the vast 
property which enables the tele- 
phone on your desk to give the 
service to which you are accus- 
tomed. And to meet the in- 
creasing demands for new 
service, the work of construction 
goes on. 


“BELL SYsTem” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED ‘COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





“One of the Most Stimu- 
lating Factors in Ameri- 


can Intellectual Life” 


is what many distinguished Ameri- 
can and foreign authors have called 
the MODERN LIBRARY. Nearly 
100 titles; Hand Bound Limp 
Croft Leather, at the low price of 
95 cts. each. 32-page Catalogue sent 
on request. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 
115 West 40th St. New York 
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He AlRy| 
=] Metempsychosis [2 


By GEORGE FOOT MOORE | 


A. popular sketch of the doc- 
Hi trine of transmigration of souls iH 
as exhibited in various historic 


$1.00 at all bookshops 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


7 Randall Hall. 15 West 44th Street 
Cambridge, Mass. New York City 
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Evolution 


Books on the Controversy Between 
Religious and Scientific Explanations 


Inform yourself on the subject that is holding such 
important place in the public mind just now. 

These books will help you—and as usual at Macy’s they 
are at lowest-in-the-city prices. 


84c 
$1.44 be 


Origin of Species, 
Charles Darwin 
In His Image, 
W. J. Bryan 
History of the Conflict Between Religion and Christian 
Science, 
J. W. Draper 
Evolution, Its Nature, Its Evidences, and Its Relation 
to Religious Thought, $2.09 
J. Le Conte 
God or Gorilla, $2.54 
A. McCann 
The Truths We Live By, $2.54 
J. W. Hudson 


Macy’s—Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 


KH Macy la 


HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 


$2.09 
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AN INCOME Are YOU 


Old at 40? 
Perhaps the most common cause 


is the disturbed condition of an 
important gland. Even men of 


FOR LIFE 











Do you want: it? Then send for this free 
book. It shows how ‘the man and woman of iron constitution are not exempt 
average means can buy outright, with two | from this amazingly common 
ones to pay, Bt oe ar and irene irregularity. We have for limit- 
paying securities such as . Stee est- setribati i 
inghouse, Western Union, etc. This interest- lh aaa an ethically accurate, educational and 
ing book explains in detail how— dna FREE BOOK 
You can buy five times as L th 
1. your Ban Br fn ng eee Its message may prove of unsuspected value to you. 
You can take immediate advantage of It explains how a disturbed condition of this vital gland 
2. present low prices of high-grade securi- may cause sciatica, backache, painful and tender feet, in- 
ties. terrupted sleep and other 7, kum a 
; often serious conditions. It tells of The laid, a 
® nee  s g ge gd market in- simple means by which the essential of a new hygienic 
principle, done into convenient form corrects this pros- 
4, . You ed two years to pay through this tate gland condition and its attendant health faults 
new monthly payment plan, without medicine, massage, or knife. The record of its 
5 You are absolutely protected against success for five years is incontrovertible. The book is 
* fluctuations and are guaranteed against free. Simply address 
call for additional funds, ELE oO co 
THE CTRO THERMAL le 
You can start ‘‘An Income for Life’ by small 
monthly payments which you will never soles. The 2505 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio 
business man or woman, farmer, teacher, mechanic, } 





in fact, every one a = thinking of his future and 
will lay aside $10, $25 a month or more can 





take advantage Ny 4 present opportunity 
secure high grade securities 
at bargain, prices and start 
building “An Income for 
Life.” Don’t fail to write for 
this valuable book today—it’s 
more than worth while. It 
means ‘“‘AN INCOME FOR 
LIFE.”’ 
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For Sore Throat, Hoarseness 


Coughing, and all throat troubles from 
asthmatic and _ catarrhal conditions. 
Harmless—safe for children, Not candy 
but a cough remedy. At druggists. 


For Pay f 4 , JOHN 1. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
ay for newspapers and magazines. General Sales Agente: Harold F. Ritchie 
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from one life-risking exhibition to an- 
other show something of the old Roman 
madness for the arena. 

An antidote to our modern unbal- 
anced pleasure-seeking appears in John 
Milton’s two short poems, “L’Allegro” 
and “Il Penseroso,” written between 
1633 and 1638. Taken together, those 
two poems give surprisingly happy di- 
rections for conduct in the search for 
pleasure. 

The poems do not advocate a hum- 
drum, conventional existence. Far from 
it; they encourage variety, wandering 
about, the pleasures of the city and the 
pleasures of the country, music, dan- 
cing, the theatre, long walks sometimes 
in the morning and sometimes in the 
night, study, and a deeper pleasure of 
worship, both of nature and of nature’s 


Such a list would seem to include 
pretty much all the wholesome pleas- 
ures and diversions that people enjoy 
today. 

The one exclusion that Milton makes 
is what he calls “vain, deluding joys, 
the brood of folly’—the kind of joys 
that promise sweetness and give bitter- 
ness. Such joys deceive: the hook is 
baited with tempting pleasure; to swal- 
low bait, hook, and all, is to be lifted 
into misery. Look, then, says Milton, 
for joy that is lasting; for joy that 
brings more and more pleasure “as the 
swift years roll.” 

That kind of pleasure, followed in 
moderation, and united with the pleas- 
ure of thought and contemplation— 
with love of nature and a reverent 
spirit—will satisfy. It will not permit 
every night to be given to “bridge” 
“movies” or dancing, nor will it per- 
mit one to devote himself to a book- 
less or a churchless life. 

“Laugh and grow fat,” says Milton; 
“play jokes; dance; get up once in a 
while and see the sun rise; walk out 
into nature’s beautiful places; make 
yourself one with country people; go 
into the city and rejoice in the sight of 
lovely ladies and great festivities; go 
to comic. plays and light concerts, but 
at the same time keep a natur2 that 
will have time for thought, for evening 
walks under the moon and the stars, 
and time to wonder about the universe 
and its Maker; a nature that will lead 
you to study serious books written by 
men of thought and to become familiar 
with a little of the world’s best litera- 
ture; a nature that finds pleasure in 
staying at home on a rainy day or to 
wandering idly in the woods with a 
feeling that there is something greater 
than yourself present in the silence—a 
Something that makes you glad to go 
to church and there lift yourself a little 
higher into communion with the Un- 
known. 

In fact, what Milton says is to give 
the common-sense advice: “Hunt for 
real pleasures, the kind that lasts; and 
lead a balanced life.” That advice, 
taken to heart, would bring back “nor- 
maley” in character—and therefore in 
business. It is as pertinent and ap- 
plicable today as it was three centuries 


ago. 
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Random Book Notes 


“A Short History of the Irish 
People” (Longmans, $7.00), by Mary 
Hayden and George A. Moonan, covers, 
in five or six hundred pages, Irish his- 
tory from the earliest times to 1920. 
The authors are respectively professor 
of modern Irish history in the National 
University of Ireland and lecturer on 
history at the Leinster College of Irish. 

The adaptations of certain short 
plays and stories for Stuart Walker’s 
Portmanteau Theatre are given in his 
volume, “Portmanteau Adaptations” 
(Stewart Kidd. $2.50). They were 
presented in New York and elsewhere, 
with great charm and skill, begin- 
ning in 1916. They include the old 
English comedy, “Gammer Gerton’s 
Needle”; a dramatic version of Oscar 
Wilde’s story, “The Birthday of the 
Infanta”; “Sir David Wears a Crown”; 
and “Nellijumbo. 

The feudal element of the law, Puri- 
tanism and the law, the philosophy of 
law in the nineteenth century, and ju- 
dicial empiricism are the subjects of 
some of the lectures gathered together 
in Professor Roscoe Pounds “The 
Spirit of the Common Law” (Marshail 
Jones). 

What the author himself has to say 
is the important part of Edward E. 
Eagle’s “The Hope of the Future” 
(Cornhill Publishing Co.). He writes 
about Anglo-American relations and 
friendship, and the polite but per- 
functory messages from presidents 
and premiers, with which the book 
opens, are only another example of 
that delusion that courteous platitudes 
are worth publication, if uttered by fa- 
mous or prominent men. 

“Cotswold Characters” (Yale Uni- 
versity Press) by John Drinkwater is 
a little book of about fifty pages, with 
descriptions of certain “nglish vil- 
lagers—the mason, the fisherman, the 
football player, and others. There are 
five wood engravings by Paul Nash, 
remarkable for a boldness and strength 
which is hard to distinguish fron. sheer 
ugliness. 


Travels in America by an English 
churchman make up a large portion of 
J. W. Leigh’s “Other Days” (Macmil- 
lan). Dr. Leigh was the dean of 
Hereford. His recollections are of the 
Orient in the 1860’s, the United States 
in the 70’s as well as later, and Eng- 
land at other times. A capable, ath- 
letic, sincere, and practical parson, he 
has written with spirit and with mod- 
esty. The preface is by Owen Wister. 
Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint— 

The folk in H. T. Sheringham’s 
“Ourselves When Young” (Putnam) 
did not eagerly frequent the doctor 
and probably the saints not at all. For 
they are children, living that strange 
existence, near the earth, handy for the 
examination of a dead frog, or a long- 
eared rabbit, but removed from the 
world of grown-up folk. The book is a 
ries of sketches about children, but 
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$7200 & $800 SHOES 
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| SAVE MONEY BY WEARING | ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $6.00 


W.LDQUGLAS SHOES | 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY | 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT — 


aed STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE Jim 
| AT THE FACTORY 


Sea, 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


| No matter where you live, shoe dealers 


} worth dollars for you to remember. 


WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
CONSIDER THE EXTRA 

YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 

‘W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 

best and finest selected leathers the 

market affo: 


money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will /:* 
find in our stores manykindsand styles [y: 
of high-class, fine shoes that webelieve \V/ 

better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 





Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 


W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 

of our stores at factory cost. We donot 

make one cent of profit until the shoes 

are sold to you. When you buy shoes 

at any one of our stores you pay only 
retail profit. 


cansupply youwithW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 





thehighest standard. 
of quality at the low- 








than they do in New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not take a substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct w,; 


from the factory and save money. 169 Spark 3t., 





Walter Lippmann’s 


“Public Opinion” 





A study of the force that governs 
politics and social relations. 


What part in this rule of the millions has 
the individual, the newspaper, the statesman? 


How does it work? 
Where does it fail? 


Mr. Lippmann’s book represents ten years of study 
and of active political and journalistic work. $3.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 1 West 47th Street, New York 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 25. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share upon the Common —- Stock of this 
Company, will be paid on April 15, 1922, to share- 
holders of record at close of business March 31 
1922. The transfer books will not be closed and 
checks will be mailed from the office of the com- 


ey are payable, 
A, F. HOCKENBEAMBER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
‘0 





for adult readers, 


San Francisco, California. 


pany in time to reach stockholders on the date | 1922, 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


130TH DIVIDEND, 

The regular quarterly dividend of-Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Saturday, April 15, , to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Friday, March 17, 


On account of the Annual Meeting of the stock- 
the transfer books will be closed 


t the 
Ce re 
a 3 on 2 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer, 
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© OF ALL VACATIONS © 
s THE BEST s5 


© To meet the wishes of a large — 
r number of influential andcul- 1 

tured people who have been 
persistent in their suggestions 
thatoneofour popular Medi- 
terranean Cruises be sched- 
uled in the Summertime, we 
have specially chartered the 
new Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“Tuscania” for 


A SUMMER CRUISE 
AROUND 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing from New York July 5th, 
returning September 6th. 

Pleasurable, worth-while itineraries. 
Long Glorious Summer Days spent 
cruising or on fascinatingly inter- 


esting shore excursions. 

Option to return via North Atlantic. Vari- 
ous programs for visiting SWITZERLAND 
—the PASSION PLAYS at OBERAM- 
MERGAU—ROME—THE HOLY LAND 
also different parts of Northern Europe in- 
> cluding PARIS (Battlefields), LONDON, etc. 


For Full Particulars Apply 


THOS. COOK & SON , 
245 Bway New York 561 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
Les Angeles Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


150 Offices Throughout the World 
haan «| 
EUROPE 


Special parties sailing April 21st and 25th, 
via the Mediterranean. 
An opportunity to avoid the crowd. 


Write for Booklet, A-3 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 











506 Fifth Avenue New York City 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Popular Routes; Abundant we First Class Ho- 
tels; Skilled Interpretation of European Art, History, 
Literature, Music; Travel Schools for “Intensive Language 











Boston, Mass 


EEN 


TRAVEL 


AND RESORTS 


HE Independent and the Weekly 
Review invites inquiries from its 
readers gay 5 to travel for 
leasure, health or business; the best 
tels, large and small; the best routes to 
reach them, and the cost; trips by land 
and sea, European tours, etc. This de- 
partment is under the su ponies of an 
expert who has personally made many 
of the trips she recommends, and is 
able to speak from intimate knowledge 
= of transportation lines, hotels, resorts, 
= etc. Reservations will be made for you 
and tickets purchased if you desire. 
Here is a typical letter from a grate- 
ful subscriber who had written us for 
advice: 
“The Independent may be congrat- 
ulated on Soniep a correspondent 
on its staff so full of information 
and so ready to impart it.” 
Write freely and fully to 
The Independent Tr Travel Bureau 
New York City 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
I. Normalcy—‘“‘L’Allegro” and ‘“'*' Pen- 

seroso.’’ 

1. Define “normalcy.” Explain how Milton’s 
poems aid one to lead a normal life. 

2. What changes have taken place, within the 
last few years, in the conditions of life? 

8. Show how recent changes have affected 
various types of literary work. 

4, Point out evidences of present unwise 
search for pleasure. 

5. Explain what Milton means by 
luding joys.” 

6. What pleasures does Milton namie that are 
sometimes overlooked by modern men and 
women ? 

Il. New Books and Old. Book Reviews. 

1. What is an autobiography? Why does the 
autobiography of John Burroughs have 
especial interest for many people? 

2. Give your reasons for believing that John 
Milton would, or would not, approve of 
what John Burroughs wrote. 

3. “The most cherished and re-read books in 
the world are the ones that ramble along 
about an infinity of subjects, :vith no string 
to tie them together except, perhaps, the 
title.” Name some of the books that the 
writer may ‘have had in mind. What type 
of literature do they represent? What 
—_ writers have written books of this 

in 

4. What is a “canon of criticism’? Name 
and explain some of the canons of criti- 
cism. 

5. Define the following terms: 
ramb, rhapsody. 

6. Read aloud what Miss Brown says con- 
cerning Miss Guiney’s correspondence. Ex- 
plain all that she says. What suggestions 
does the paragraph give for your own 
writing of letters? 

7. Define “historical romance.” Name at least 
three examples of historical romance. 

8. Summarize the writer’s criticism of his- 
torical romance. Explain why you agree, 
or disagree, with what he says. 

9. In what respects is ‘“Vandemark’s Folly” 
an unusually satisfactory historical ro- 
mance? 

iil. Drama. 

1. Who was Freytag? Explain his ‘‘well- 
known diagram of the rise and fall of dra- 
matic action.” 

2. What are “the three unities’? Prove that 
any one of Shakespeare’s plays possesses, 
or does not possess, the three unities. 

8. Prepare a report about the literary work 
of Aristotle. What is his influence as a 
critic? 

4. What does the writer of the article believe 
to be “‘the true essence of drama”? Apply 
what he says to the criticism of any play 
that you have read, or seen on the stage. 

IV. Good-Night, Ladies. 

1. Select from the essay a number of suitable 
topics for essays or discussions. 

2. On one of the topics that you select write 
an original essay, imitating as closely as 
you can Miss Repplier’s style. 

3. Explain in detail how Mr. Ignatius Don- 
nelly endeavored to prove the authorship 
of the Shakespearean plays. Consult Sid- 
ney Lee’s “Life of William Shakespeare.” 

4. To what extent does Miss Repplier make 
use of quotations in her essay? Why does 
she make such use of quotations? 

5. What is a common belief concerning the 
influence of women on American maga- 
zines? Does Miss Repplier support or op- 
pose this belief? What is your own view? 

6. What constructive suggestions does Miss 
Repplier make for the improving of Ameri- 
can magazines? 

7. What is the principal point that Miss Rep- 
plier wishes to establish in her essay? 

V. Bertrand Russell’s Love of Truth. 

1. Show in what respects the article illus- 
— the principles of refutation in de- 
ate. 

2. Explain what the article teaches concern- 
ing the accepting of statements made by a 
writer or by a public speaker. 

3. Read aloud the closing paragraph of the 
article. Explain exactly what the para- 
graph means. 

4. How can you put into actual practice the 
principles taught in the article? - 

Vi. Bluebirds Philosophically Considered. 

1. Write a somewhat si: essay on bird 
life. Make an especial effort to be truth- 
ful, and to give detailed illustrations. 


“vain, de- 


eulogy, dithy- 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A. M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


I. Methods Suggestion. 

1, It is often an advantage to look up former 
references to a subject that now becomes 
particularly prominent. It is a good plan, 
therefore, to keep the numbers of The 
Independent and bind them into units of 
convenient size. There are many inex- 
pensive binders, but a shoestring and two 
holes are all that is necessary. For in- 
stance, look up all the former references to 
the present coal situation, and make an 
abstract of the essential features. 

II. Add to your continuing summaries the 
week’s comment on reduction of the mili- 
tary establishment, the treaties, Germany, 
Poland, the Newberry case, etc. 


Ill. The Coal Strike Prospect. 

1. Review all the elements of the situation 
which work against the chances of success 
by the miners. 

2. What could be said for and against the 
payment to the union of $1.49 a week by 
each worker? 

3. Review the various economic questions in- 
volved in the strike. After you have in- 
vestigated “‘the bare economic issue” farther 
than this number discusses, do you agree 
that “the operators quite clearly have the 
preponderance of right on their side”? 

4. — up “the human aspects of the strug- 
gle.’ 

5. Why is “‘the modern trade union... by 
its nature an inclusive labor monopoly”? 

6. Look up the great coal strike in President 
Roosevelt’s administration and compare the 
situation then and now. 

iV. Crime and Punishment. 

1 k up the indeterminate sentence, and 
the parole system. 

2. Discuss the underlying theories on the 
treatment of criminals which are involved. 

38. Explain the warning here sounded and show 
its relation to the New York law here men- 
tioned. 

V. Reinstating the Turk, What’s to Be 
Done About Turkey? 

1. With a map before you summarize the pro- 
posed terms to replace the Treaty of 
Sévres. 

2. Explain why the terms are ‘“‘to the advan- 
tage of the defeated enemy.” 

3. Why have the Greeks accepted the new ar- 
rangement when it is so much to their dis- 
advantage? 

4. Explain the former “temporary makeshift 

arrangements (about Turkey) for which 
European diplomacy is famous.” Explain 
the grounds for believing this settlement 
to be temporary. 

5. Look up the relation of America to (a) 
the proposed mandate for Armenia, (b) 
boundary arbitration by President Wilson. 

6. Deseribe the Bulgarian atrocities, the Ar- 
menian massacres, and “the days of Jengis 
Khan.” 

Vi. The Bolshevist Object-Lesson, Soviet 
Russia, England and Russia: A Tra- 
gedy of Misunderstanding. 

1. Show how the belief “that the objective of 
all Russian policy was the conquest of 
India” has affected British policy. 

2. Particularly explain the reference to Bea- 
consfield. 

3. Contrast the explanations for the failure 
of the Bolsheviki given by H. G. Wells, 
Emma Goldman, and the editor. 

4. Why does the editor say that he “does not 

the failure of the Communist ex- 

periment in Russia as conclusive proof that 
Communism cannot be made to work” 

5. — the other references to Sov iet 


Vil. .¥ British Empire. 

1. Outline the chief features of the agreement 

between Sir James Craig and Arthur Grif- 

fith, Why does it give hope in the Irish 
situation? 

2. Why is it difficult to estimafe the im- 
portance of the action of the delegates of 
the Republican army brigades at Dublin? 

8. Describe the India pictured by General 
Dunsterville. 

Vill. How the Farmer Feels Now. 

1. Explain how the farmer has “a fair pros- 
pect for net profits” in the coming season. 

2. Show how the farmer’s (a) — 
pa! sound investment has affected his con- 

ition. 

8. State the economic and political movements 
which the article describes as the anaes. 
of his recent experiences. 
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